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How Leyland 
enterprise 
is helping 

national 
stability 


XPORTS are the life blood of our national 

economy! Of course we all know how vital 
is the need to export, but here is what Leyland 
is doing about it. 
By making surveys of the post-war transport 
needs of the world, and pursuing a vigorous 
policy of developing and producing the right 
types of vehicles for those export markets, we 
have now built up the largest export business 
in heavy-duty road vehitles in the world. 
Not only does 30% of the entire British heavy 
vehicle output to overseas come from the 
Leyland factories, but taking a conservative 
estimate, at least 10% OF THE ENTIRE 
WORLD EXPORTS in this class are designed, 
built and sent overseas by Leyland! Despite 
the heavy demands for Leyland products in this 
country, figures for the last 12 months show 
that 70% of our entire output goes abroad. 
That is how we are contributing to the national 
need today, and current orders indicate a sub- 
stantial increase in the future. 
By raising the reputation of British trucks and 
buses to the highest pinnacle and providing an 
unequalled service to transport everywhere, we 
at Leyland link our own well-being with the 


greater prosperity of the nation both now and 
in the future. 
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World leaders of 


economical transport 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD - LEYLAND - LANCS 


ALBION MOTORS LTD - GLASGOW - SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD . WATFORD 


ag Seles Division: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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they saw this man— 


built exports from zero; 


‘Why don’t we go into the /} 
export field?’ A firm of weaving 1) 
equipment makers began 

asking that question in 1950 

—and they went the right 

way about getting a sensible 

answer. They saw the man 
from E.C.G.D. He told 
them bluntly that there 
were big risks as well as 
big profits in export —and 
that some of those risks 
couldn’t be insured 
against commercially. 
Then he explained how an 
E.C.G.D. policy would give 
them the comprehensive 
cover they needed. They 
took out a policy—and took 
the plunge. They’ve never 
regretted it. In the first 
year their export turnover 
was £1,000. Four years later 
it had multiplied 13 times 
to £13,000! How much did 
they have to pay in 
premiums? About 2/1jd. 

a day over the four years. 
Are you thinking of 
branching out into export? 
Then get on to your local 
E.C.G.D. office and ask for 
the E.C.G.D. man to call. If 
you’re already an exporter, 
he'll be calling on you 
anyway. Don’t you think 
you’d better see him —and 
listen to what he’s got to say? 
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E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. Its * 
are fully explained in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. Write for a /'* 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, F.C 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVER! 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFT!! 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST 





E.C.G.D. and expo"! 
is strictly confident'4! 
any details whi h cou 
identify the exporter 
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of an engineering organisation by the time which Bias between the: 
t and the first production from the plant. 


COMPANHIA KELLOGG BUSH 


yy 


Kellogg International Corporation 
KELLOGG HOUSE * 7-8 CHANDOS STREET * CAVENDISH SQ * LONDON - WI LS 
SOCIETE KELLOGG ~ PARIS is. Kis arenes 
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. entrusting their engineering requirements to Kellogg te are ‘Gavin on 
irs’ experience with processes and process equipment, on a reputation for 
y and economy in planning, and on unrivalled facilities for construction, 
ing of materials and skilled labour, and training of local personnel. In 
dition, there is the unique background provided by the Kellogg associate 
pomspanics, with their wide knowledge and full understanding of the local 
». problems facing petroleum processors throughout the world. 

, The Kellogg International Corporation staff is in the unique position 


of being able to draw on this unmatched reservoit of world-wide 
experience, but at the same time execute at Kellogg House, 
London, the engineering, procurement and construction plan- 
ning for plants in Europe, the Middle East, the Far East 
« and the United Kingdom. In addition the K.L.C. staff 
_assists the sister Kellogg organisation in other parts of 
he world by procuring material in the United 
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THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION ~ NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of 

THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
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Cleanm hands 


Adequate washroom facilities are essential to combat disease 
in the hospital, factory and office—and vital for clean food. 
Sometimes the demand is for large quantities of 
hot water continuously, day and night—or maybe it is 
needed instantaneously at irregular times, 
But whatever the hot water requirement, 
the Heating Engineers at your Area Gas Board have 
had considerable experience in fitting 
thousands of different hot water installations and will 


gladly advise you on your problem, 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS — The Gas industry appreciates the needs of 
consumers for prompt service and for advice which 
accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. Each Area Gas Board 
offers efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment 
and can give expert advice based upon the 
pooled knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users 


in other countries, 


=- CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL | 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 20th to OCTOBER ist, 1956 


MAKE A DATE WITH 
PROGRESS 


The entire Belgian industrial world 
along with about 20 other countries 
will be united at the Charleroi Exhibi- 
tion to present their latest technical 
accomplishments. 

You should not miss visiting the 
“E.LT.I."", the PRIMARY industrial 
exhibition in Belgium. This year you 
will have an opportunity of seeing the 
largest exhibition of mining equipment 
in Europe. 


oP 3rd INTERNATIONAL 
TECHNICAL and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Information and legitimation cards : 
WEIGEL, LEYGONIE &Co.Ltd., 31-32, KingSt., LONDON 
M. V. MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, Milltown, Dublin. 

















The name to remember when 
you require... 









FEED WATER DE-AERATORS 


Capacities from 20,000—450,000 Ibs./hr. 


VACUUM EQUIPMENT 


l and 2s for vacua up to 29” Hg. i 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures down to 
1 mm.Hg. or less. 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRONWORKS BOLTON 
London Office: | Lancaster Place ° W.C.2 



















COMBINE THEIR 
QWN FACE. LOTIONS 


Wonderful Ingram Shaving Creams — Lather 
and Brushless—the only pair that combine the 
cool comfort of their own face lotion. For the 
most bracing shaves ever, ask for Ingram! 


> ee ee ee 
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coon LATHER 

The original Ingram, first in the 
field with a mentholated lotion for a cool, 
soothing shave. Concentrated for economy, 
Ingram gives a lot of lather 
and a lot of comfort. 
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c00t BRUSHLESS 


Worthy rival to Ingram Lather, this new 
Brushless Ingram gives you the same cooiness 
and comfort. The mentholated lotion protects 
your face from sting or bite all through the shave. 


INGRAM THE ORIGINAL MENTHOLATED SHAVING CREAM 
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‘Mido makes only self-winding watch- 
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Do you still wind your watch? 


Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded. Un- 
necessary ! 


But. you never have to wind a Mido. It starts 
winding itself the instant you put it on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 

its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic. Un- 
breakable mainspring. The worry- 
free watch ! 


es—the world’s largest gift selec- 
tion. And, isn’t it time you re- 
placed your own watch with a 
modern, self-winding timepiece? 


Mido gives you the widest choi- 
ce of self-winding watches... 
including the tiniest automa- 

tic lady’s watch. See these fabu- 
Jous miniatures at better jewellers 


everywhere. For our new catalogue 
E2, write ° 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 


Mido Watch Company of America. 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Sold and serviced in 65 countries. 









% 610 
Stainless steel case 
14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 


. markers and hands 
Powerwind pre 


Stainless steel case 
14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND markers ahd bends 
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Te EVERTAUT 
D.AP FILE 


sySXSAUT 
LA? 


th 
newest, most advanced design of 


office file with the MOst econe mi. 
cal and space-saving method of 
storage. 


A New Lateral 


FILING SYSTEM 
with 8 Big Features 


1. Economy of space 
2. Stands with its own support 
3. No major scrapping of 
existing equipment to instal 
4 Adaptable for use anywhere 
$. Ingenious classification and 
Signalling system 
pleas 6. Better visibility 
and it | 7. Better accessibili: 
st $ on Ss own! 8 Economy in ini 
D.A.P Files are available in 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full range of index 
strips and coloured slides for 
ee. clarity of identification. File- 
SR ek store cabinets can be nested 


together to an A — A 

ananamenemmnad stand fitted wit omes of 

VER 1 castors for mobility is also 
 eaasneston available  aeagiere- —s ho 
— built up from standard lig 

Pet PL ad type of shelving 

en: EXCLUSIVE 

gupeminiee! ANY-ANGLE 

© HE VISIBILITY 

pega id kD The unorthodox design en- 

. ables all files to be easily seen 


in the cabinet at the same 
time from any angle. 














tial cost 








































- Save space 
Filestore Shelving units from . 

£8 2.7 (400 file capacity) ont time work 
Filing Cabinets from £6.0.2, th 
including tax. From all main oy wi 


EVERTAUT 


office equipment dealers. “—“““SLIMITEO™ 
Send for full details and illustrated od pa D.A.P. FILES and 
EVERTAUT LIMITED, WALSALL ROAD, 
PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM, 228. FILESTORE 
see in 
London Shawensine: “KINGSWAY, W.C.2. EQUIPME NT 
ore 








Cleveland's ‘engineers are building 





EU which “ inthe to withstand the passage of — Deep foundation 
work is | ES 










iality and is an integral part of the modern| science of 
heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height — i *"y 


part ofthe world — Cleveland engineering means enduring strength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steel ork 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur, 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 











Sith 








THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, 8.W.1 
Telephone: Govan 2444. 


ThermotanKk 


PAS URE 


ASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWC 
. PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 


HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton 








..,you’re in America 


the moment you step on board 
IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 





LL THE THINGS that say ““America’”’—the easy courtesy of 
Ate Deep South, the streamlined efficiency, the glamour, 
the glitter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these are yours 
only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the famed “ United 
States” or her running-mate the “America” and you're in 
America; the luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember that here is the per- 
fect atmosphere to lay the foundations of a really successful 
business trip. In informal, friendly surroundings you meet the 
men who might make all the difference. But there’s fun 
aboard, too, lots of it. You'll find the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in 
the utmost comfort when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 


As a British businessman, you have great advantages to reap if you 
travel by United States Lines. You have time, first of all, to adjust 
yourself to the American atmosphere and the American tempo 
before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact is more easily made under 
the sociable conditions aboard ship than over an office desk ; the 


people you meet may turn out to be more than just good friends— 
they may be useful friends. 





SUMMER SEASON FARES o 
Fares from 
s.s. UNITED STATES s.s. AMERICA 
Ist Class £130.10.0. Ist Class £116. 0.0. 
Cabin Class £82. 0.0. Cabin Class £78.10.0. 
Tourist Class £67. 0.0. Tourist Class £64.10.0. 











—_— 


Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


nidool States Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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(5) 

(5) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) OU KNOW the sort of place we mean. 
[a] . There, down below, is the final 
(a) assembly section. Conveyor-belts bring 
(a) castings and casings, pistons and small 
(5) parts together, and the ‘marriages’ are 
efficiently conducted. Then the finished 
[o) machines move off to inspection. 

(a) If you go out of the offices, and down the 
[a] stairs, you're there—right in the heart of the 
[] clink and clatter unavoidable when metal 
(a meets metal. Great swathes of sound sweep 
across the vast floor, and great waves of 
[2] sound drive right through the office walls— 
{o) all day. There they sit, the administrators, 
[5] and clerks, the accountants and the typists, 
[a] ar Sap by P cate That is precisely 
why the typist left. 
= And unless something is done about it, 
[2] 

(o) 

(oc) 

[o) 

(2) 

(o] 

(2) 

) 


She just couldn’t take it. 


a} 

fe) 

[a 

3) 

[o] 

NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD - ic 
A member of the TURNER ‘& NEWALL ORGANISATION i) 
, fj 

) 

[a] 

fp) 

e) 


Offices and depots at LONDON, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND _ CARDIFF. 


GLASGOW, MA 


NCHESTER, 
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The Typist Who Left 


[5] 
(5) 
[3] 
(5) 
other office workers will be leaving as well. (s] 

Where sound insulation is concerned, } 
Newalls know their business. By applying [a] 
Newalls acoustic insulating materials to [a] 
walls or ceilings, sonorosis (sound-irritation [5] 
anxiety) can be reduced to bearable levels, 
thus improving work-potential. (e) 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtiles for smooth [2] 
surfaces, and Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Reg’d) [so] 
Asbestos for uneven surfaces—both can be [5] 
applied quite simply, and with a minimum [a] 
of disturbance to the daily routine. 

Pause for a moment—can you hear the (a) 
assembly floor at work? Maybe not, but [a] 
many Office workers can, and they suffer 
while noise continues. There’s a simple 
answer—consult Newalls about noise insula- 
tion, free of obligation. 


Washington + Co. Durham 


NEWCASTLE 
AND 


UPON 
VENDORS IN 


TYNE, 
MOST 


BIRMINGHAM, 


AGENTS MARKETS 


ABROAD. 
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Fixed Asset during 


STAFF HOLIDAYS 
the 
Stenorette’S' 


The Stenorette ‘S’ Dictating Machine is a tower of 
strength during the Summer when offices are under- 
staffed. It reduces the time taken by everyone in 
dealing with correspondence, conference minutes, 


memos,—even telephone calls. It is compact, 
genuinely portable, absolutely efficient. 


b. s'|) 


Best thing next to a 
secretary — 
Price 50 gns. complete 





* & & Write for the free 16-page book of the 
Stenorette ‘S’ for complete details of this 
amazingly efficient and low-priced 

dictating machine. 





(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Coa. Led.) 





G - U n D te (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. Dept. El 
ced trcadthateweds oo” 


Publicity & Showrooms : 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, 3.28.3 
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COSIMO DE’ MEDICI (1389-1964) 
“Uncrowned king of Florence”, Cosimo 
brought to full power the European network 
of commerce and finance — amongst the first of 
its kind — which his father had initiated. The 
drawing is after a cast in the British Muscum. 
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A commonwealth where the independent Re ed 


es 3 
: ‘ n r.-) ° 
resources of each unit are integrated frp 6* 


" . ALBERT .. REED & CO. LTD 
with the massive reserves.of the centre... Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
HOLOPLAST LTD * REED FLONG LTD 


industrial strength. POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


E. BR. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD + REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Head of the Alliance 


other party convention to pick a presidential candidate blotted 

out by the interference of a road drill labelled “ Suez crisis.” 
Certainly in the eyes of the outside world the August politicking, 
rowdily Democratic at Chicago and slickly Republican at San 
Francisco, has been rudely jammed by the alarum in the Middle East, 
louder and longer-sustained as it is than Colonel Nascer’s invasion of 
the rights and properties of the canal company. Significantly so : for 
the man who is chosen by the American voters two months from now 
will not only be President of the United States ; he will be head of 
the western alliance. Suez, with all that it implies, is a warning. No 
nation can be safe—and none (not even the United States) can be great 
—except in concerted strength and wisdom with its friends ; and it 
is the common virtue of President Eisenhower and Mr Stevenson 
that they both believe and proclaim this truth. Six months ago, when 
President Eisenhower first affirmed his fitness after his heart attack 
to run for re-election, The Economist paid tribute to his great part 
in carrying forward the “continuing process ” by which the United 
States, in peacetime, “ has accepted a responsibility for the well-being 
and security of the world in proportion to American power.” That 
process is the revolution of our times. Whoever wins in November 
it will persist. It is as unnecessary as it would be unseemly for an 
Englishman to take sides. But there was in March, and there is now, a 
doubt of a different kind. It was whether the responsibility which 
the United States shares with its partners had yet been translated 
into “ the right flexible and effective policies.” One example seemed 
obvious then : “In the Middle and Far East a policy has still to be 
made.” So, in the Middle East, has it turned out. 

To say this is certainly not to single out the American Adminis- 
tration for the blame because, when the pinch came at Suez, the 
western powers were caught unprepared with any concerted policy for 
a region which holds vital interests for them and for other nations. 
The piecemeal approach and a hankering to “ go it alone ” have been 
familiar in London as well ; and, indeed, the hasty coming-together 
after the strong British reaction to Colonel Nasser’s raid could possibly 
be the beginning, after the dust and heat, of western accord in the 
whole Middle East. Still less is the suggestion that the Democrats 
would make, or would have made, a better fist of it. It is rather that the 
first task of the next President, whatever his political colour, will be to 
do everything to restore in concert with friendly nations the practical 
effectiveness of western policy to safeguard western interests—and to 
project constructively and with understanding and local co-operation 
the principles of freedom—up and down the world. It is a task, in 
diplomacy and defence, in politics and in economics, for which he can 
claim willing support in all free capitals. Until it is accomplished the 
miscreants will keep the initiative, the devil will have the best songs, 
and large parts of the earth will stay in the margins of chaos. 


A American cartoon shows a televiewer’s picture of one or the 
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This is not, specifically, what the American election 
is about; the issue in November is whether the 
Republicans or the Democratic party shall hold political 
power in a country which has accepted the broad 
burdens of world leadership. It is true that, if the 
President were to be beaten, the isolationists in his 
party, against whom he has turned his face steadfastly 
and with complete effect, could again take heart ; it is 
true, too, and in the context of American leadership 
should be noted, that the Democrats have for the pur- 
poses of the election abandoned their historic free trade 
stand in order to placate Southern cotton interests and 
New England textile owners (with “that gallant old 
eagle” Cordell Hull barely a year in his grave). But 
the American attitude to the world in the next years is 
not in doubt. That is the achievement of Mr Truman 
and President Eisenhower ; it has been firmly endorsed 
and finely defined by Mr Stevenson in two election 
campaigns. The question for the rest of the world is 
simply: who is now to carry on the work ? 

- There lies the President’s one weakness in the con- 
test. He is, in a way unexampled, a popular leader and 
symbol. He has now led a great nation as well as a 
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great allied army ; and prosperity and stability have 
marched together under him. Even against so sincere, 
intelligent. and devoted a personality as the former 
Governor of Illinois (how fortunate is a country that 
has two such contenders !), he seems to hold all the 
cards. But his health and his age combine to raise 
doubts. It is crucially important that the President 
should be fit and ready to take hold himself of great 
affairs and set on foot the right courses. And who, if the 
weight proved too heavy for him, would carry on the 
work ? To whom would it fall to lead party and nation 
in the moderately progressive paths which President 
Eisenhower has pursued—and to head the western 
alliance ? It is not perhaps easy for many among !’resi- 
dent Eisenhower’s more independent supporters, as it 
is certainly not easy for observers beyond the United 
States, to see Mr Nixon in these roles. But prophecy 
is perilous for outsiders. The President has given his 
word that he can go on, and he has cast his mantle over 
Mr Nixon. On the first Tuesday in November the 
American voters will decide ; and, immediately, the 
western world cannot suffer by whatever choice they 
make. 


Brighton Road 


HE most intriguing point raised by Mr Macmillan’s 

tart trailer on Wednesday to the Trades Union 
Congress was why he issued it, and in this particular 
form. Now that the long series of talks at Downing 
Street has so clearly not impressed the unions with the 
need for wage restraint, he had three choices open to 
him. One was politely to leave bad alone, to pretend 
that the appeals for “ responsible price policies,” which 
he said had “ already been answered by the nationalised 
industries and many private employers,” might still be 
heeded in some degree by the union leaders. The 
second course—which many people in Fleet Street had 
thought earlier this week that he would take—would 
have been to hold an off-the-record-press conference, 
to slide into circulation some account of the talks with 
union leaders that have taken place and some advance 
statistical ammunition to weigh against the nonsense 
that everybody knows is going to be talked at Brighton. 
His third course was to make in open press conference 
the speech that, as he himself admitted, he would 
have liked to make at Brighton if he had been invited ; 
and to make it to the newspapers’ cadre of industrial 
reporters who were themselves on their way to report 
the Congress, and through them and the newsreel and 
television cameras to the country at large. 

In taking this third course, the Chancellor has prob- 
ably scored a minor success in public relations. That 
this was his object became evident during the course 
of Wednesday’s conference. He was clearly not so 
ingenuous as to suppose that his words will have much 
effect on what is said at Brighton ; he was merely trying 


to influence what will be said about Brighton—by the 
newspaper reporters who will be writing about the Con- 
gress, and by the public who will read their reports. 
Within this narrow objective of turning the Congress 
into a subject for debate instead of a sounding board, 
be chose his heads of argument well. 

First, “ between 1953 and the first half of this year 
German earnings in manufacturing industry have risen 
about 15 per cent, and so has their output per man- 
hour .. . American hourly earnings have gone up 
around 10 per cent, and so has their output . . . British 
earnings have risen by 20 per cent, output by abou! 
10 per cent....Could any writing on the wall be 
plainer than that ?” Secondly, profits—when struck 
net of tax, of provision for depreciation and provision 
for new investment—do not provide a large enough 
cache to redistribute much more than a ham sandwich 
to union members; if dividends, after tax, were 
abolished altogether they would add only about rod. in 
the pound to wages and salaries, also after tax. Thirdly. 
union arguments about retail prices having risen by 24 
per cent since 1951 are flatly dishonest unless it 1: 
added that earnings have risen by about 40 per cent in 
that period. Moreover, Mr Macmillan pointed out that 
prices are not rising at the moment ; his “ plateau 
speech at Newcastle in May, in which he opined that 
prices need not rise by more than 2 or 3 per cen 
between then and the end of the year, seems so far 10 
be being more than borne out by events. Since May 
retail prices have actually gone down. It is going t¢ 
be very difficult for the orators at Brighton to speak 
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against this brief ; they are therefore likely—and mani- 
festly lamely—to ignore it. 

In so far as verbal battles are important, this unusual 
press conference therefore seems to represent a reason- 
ably shrewd blow by Mr Macmillan—and for common- 
sense. But the real question that needs to be asked is 
not whether he has become more adept—because less 
diplomatic—in speaking up for his policies (which it 
seems that he has), but whether he is convinced that his 
policies are now tight enough soon to start to speak 
up for themselves. Unfortunately, the success of the 
conference paled a little when Mr Macmillan threw 
himself open to the journalists’ interrogation. His 
implicit advice to employers to resist wage claims, one 
questioner pointed out, means that there may be strikes 
this autumn or winter ; has the Government decided 
that it will be worthwhile to face the loss of production 
that these would entail? There may, of course, be 
trouble, said Mr Macmillan ; but he went on to inti- 
mate that, as the Government is determined not to 
interfere directly with industry’s well-established 
machinery for collective bargaining, to answer that sort 
of question was beyond his province. There was no 
indication here that the Government has any intention 
of translating the emollient Ministry of Labour into an 
effective instrument of its policy. 

Does the Chancellor think that he has made money 
scarce enough to prevent employers conceding wage 
claims when they are presented ? That sounded a bit 
“Sir Oscar Hobsonish” to Mr Macmillan, but he 
thought that the unwillingness of export markets to 
absorb price increases might well make employers 
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cautious ; there was no recngnition here (whatever his 
shrewder private knowledge may be) that a Chancel- 
lor’s job is to make the home market tighter than export 
markets are. Even if domestic money may not be so 
tight as to compel all employers to refuse wage claims, 
does it seem tight enough to have brought the balance 
of payments back to rights ?. The monthly trade figures 
are satisfactory, intimated Mr Macmillan, although the 
August gold returns (partly because of certain non- 
recurring payments) are going to show a substantial 
fall ; he apparently does not feel at present that he need 
make any additional turns on the screw. When does 
he think that industrial production is going to start 
rising again? The course of the investment boom 
suggests that it should be rising already, but it will 
not do so—here the Chancellor made the crucial point 
—if industries work a three-day week instead of 
encouraging mobility; there was no news, however, 
of any Government initiative to encourage it. 

The clear impression left by this press conference, 
therefore, is that Government economic policy is unal- 
tered from last budget-time. It is Government public 
relations policy that has changed, in the direction of 


plainer speaking to the public about the unions and 


away from soft speaking to the unions behind closed 
doors. This, let it be repeated, both politically and 
psychologically, is a sensible and welcome advance. 
The right words have been spoken on the road to 
Brighton. But economic conjecture on whether the 
right deeds will be decided upon and done on the rough 
road after Brighton remains in the same nervous 
balance as before. 


The Far East in Eclipse 


OTHING has been more striking in the history 

of the last two years than the shifting of the 
storm-centre of world politics from the Far to the 
Middle East. It seems a long time since the world was 
tense with anxiety over what was going to happen about 
Matsu and Quemoy. Threats of war between Israel 
and the Arabs, the Soviet arming of Egypt, turmoil in 
North Africa and, finally, the Suez crisis have taken 
away the headlines from China, Formosa and Vietnam. 
A deadlock, without reconciliation or settlement, but 
also without armed hostilities, persists in the Formosa 
Straits and along the armistice lines in Vietnam and 
Korea. It cannot, however, be assumed that this sultry 
stillness is going to last indefinitely in the absence of 
international agreement on the central issues at stake. 
In contrast to the Middle East, where the focus of 
conflict has moved away from the “ cold war ” between 
the west and the Soviet block to the field of western 
relations with the Arab world, the tensions of the Far 
East continue to be exerted directly between communist 
and anti-communist forces. North Korea and South 


Korea, North Vietnam and South Vietnam, the Chinese 


People’s Republic and the Chinese Nationalist regime 
in Formosa all confront each other in straight ideological 
struggle for the political inheritance of their respective 
nations. In effect, it is a single conflict, not only because 
the question for or against communism is involved in 
each case, but also because Peking is so closely impli- 
cated in the affairs of Korea and Vietnam in addition 
to its own quarrel over Formosa that all three issues 
can best be considered as aspects of the international 
relations of China. 

Faced with the greatly superior strength of Com- 
munist China, thé Formosan, South Korean and South 
Vietnamese governments all owe their survival at the 
present time to the protective power of America. South 
Korea and Formosa both have bilateral alliances with 
the United States, while South Vietnam is covered by 
the less precise, but nevertheless substantial, undertak- 
ings of SEATO. South Korea today could almost 
certainly hold its own against North Korea alone, but 
clearly not, without its American alliance, against North 
Korea and Communist China combined. In spite of 
the difficulties of an invasion across a hundred miles of 
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sea the Chinese Communists would probably by this 
time have overwhelmed Formosa but for the deterrent 
prospect of war with the United States now that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has power from Congress to commit 
American armed forces in its defence. In Vietnam, 
similarly, the Viet minh army is undoubtedly stronger 
than the forces at the disposal of the Saigon govern- 
ment, but even General Giap must be aware of the risks 
of challenging American sea-air power along the exposed 
coastline of Indo-China by a march to the south. 

The Republican party in its convention at San Fran- 
cisco has not unreasonably claimed that the definiteness 
of American commitments under the Eisenhower 
Administration has been a factor of stability in the Far 
East, and that the present state of affairs, with its clear 
warnings against aggression, is greatly preferable to the 
vagueness and indecision of policy which encouraged 
the attack on South Korea in 1950. But the system of 
deterrence has not brought any rex] easing of tension 
yet ; it has simply prevented the outbreak or renewal 
of shooting wars. When we turn to the efforts which 
have been made to find a way out from the political 
deadlock, there is virtually no progress to record. 

So far there has been no change in the American 


attitude towards the seating of representatives of Com- 


munist China in the United Nations. Not only has the 
House of Representatives recently passed a resolution 
against it, but both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have unequivocally pledged opposition to it in 
their campaign platforms. The Democrats declare that 
the Communist Chinese “have proved their complete 
hostility to the purposes of the organisation,” and the 
Republicans that the Charter is still being “ defied and 
subverted.” This virtual identity in the attitudes of the 
two parties does not reflect any agreement to remove 
foreign policy from the field of party dispute, for the 
Democrats are highly critical of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s handling of foreign affairs ; it must therefore 
express either the genuine convictions of the leaders on 
both sides of the electoral struggle, or a belief that 
popular sentiment is still too hostile to Peking for any 
proposal to modify the established policy to be 
politically prudent. 

The Administration which emerges from the elections 
may see things differently, but it would find it hard after 
such pledges to make a fundamental change of policy 


. overnight. The situation has certainly not been made 


easier by the Communist violations of the Korean armis- 
tice terms which had made a farce of the work of the 
neutral armistice commission long before the South 
Koreans expelled the Communist representatives on it. 
Whereas the British now regard the Korean war as 
past history without relevance to contemporary politics, 
it is commotily viewed in America as unfinished business 
—because Communist China since the truce has added 
to its original aggression, to the fraudulent germ war- 


fare propaganda and to the confessions shamefully 


extorted from American prisoners, a demonstration that 
its signature to an agreement is of no value at all. With 
this background it will take more than an offer. of a 
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conducted tour for a limited number of American news- 
paper correspondents to convince the American govern- 
ment or people that Peking really wants a fresh start 
in Sino-American relations. 


* 


As matters stand, the non-Communist world remains 
divided between the states which have and those which 
have not accorded de jure recognition to the Chinese 
People’s Republic. A new move may at any time be 
made to seat its delegates in the United Nations. con- 
fronting Britain again with the painful choice between 
the logical implications of its recognition of Peking, 
and the dangerous strain which would be put on the 
Anglo-American alliance by taking sides against the 
United States on this issue. It is always open to America 
as a last resort to use the veto to prevent the admission 
of Communist China, but if a majority in the United 
Nations were to be mustered in favour of it, the 
American position would be difficult. It seems worth 
while to ask again whether any approach to the problem 
is possible on a basis other than that of unconditional 
acceptance or rejection of the demand for admission. 
The question of admission to the United Nations is 
inextricably bound up with that of Formosa, for if 
Peking’s delegates were to be unconditionally admitted, 
the first thing they would do would certainly be to 
charge America with aggression for protecting the 
Nationalist “rebels” (as they would by implication 
become if Peking’s claim to represent all China were 
accepted) on Formosa. 

Such a crisis could be avoided if admission to the 
United Nations were linked with an agreement which 
recognised the Chinese People’s Republic and Taiwan 
(Formosa) as two separate sovereign states which would 
both be represented in the United Nations, Peking by 
reason of the area and population under its rule taking 
over China’s seat on the Security Council, but Taiwan 
being at the same time admitted as a new state. 
Recognition of Peking, and its admission to the United 
Nations are urged on the ground that Communist rule 
on the mainland is a fact of which nations must take 
account, whether they like it or not. But the survival 
of the Nationalist regime on Formosa is also a fact, and 
the only way of peaceful settlemerit in the circumstances 
of the contemporary world is to accept both facts alike 
and to provide guarantees against the use of force by 
either against the other. The alternative is an outbreak 
of fighting sooner or later. 

So far the Peking government has held stubbornly ‘0 
the position that it cannot formally renounce the use 
of force against Formosa, as it is a purely internal matter 
which does not enter into international rélations at 2!!. 
If the Communists refuse to. modify this attitude, 


then they should be excluded from the United Nations 
until they do ; there is no need to beg them to come ‘1. 
But at least an attempt should be made to negotiate 2 
settlement of the Formosa issue which would be bas: 
on the realities of the present situation. 
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Japan’s relations with China present another increas- 
ingly urgent question. There is considerable pressure 
within Japan for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Peking even at the price of American dis- 
approval, with all its possible economic consequences 
for Japan. Japan’s position, however, is peculiar in that 
it has already concluded a peace treaty with the Chinese 
Nationalist government specifically recognising the 
latter aS sovereign over the territory it actually holds ; 
Japan is not, therefore, precluded from recognising the 
Chinese People’s Republic as sovereign over the rest 
of Chinese territory, but it could not, without repudiat- 
ing its treaty with Taipeh, recognise Peking as sovereign 
over Formosa. The Peking government, which has 
shown signs of a strong desire for diplomatic relations 
with Japan, must therefore have them on these terms or 
not at all, and if Sino-Japanese relations were to develop 
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in this way, it would provide others with a precedent. 

At the moment the negotiations for a peace treaty 
with Russia are held up by the deadlock over Japan’s 
claim (discussed in an article on page 726) to recovery of 
the southern Kuriles, but if a treaty is finally concluded, 
Communist China will remain the only important gap 
in Japan’s diplomatic relations with the countries of 
Asia. China necessarily looms even larger in Japan’s 
field of vision than in that of the west, and non-recogni- 
tion of the Peking government cannot be continued 
much longer without producing severe strains both in 
the internal politics of Japan and in Japan’s relations 
with America. Despite natural American fears that too 
close contacts with the Chinese People’s Republic may 
pull Japan into the Communist orbit, it may yet be found 
that the best road between Washington and Peking runs 
through Tokyo. 


A Ministry of Too Many Works ? 


HE Ministry of Works is a department whose 

importance tends to be strangely underrated, not 
least by the Government itself. And yet, seen from 
outside, the Ministry should surely be near the centre of 
the campaign for economies in Government spending. 
Its importance does not lie merely in the {40 to £45 
million of taxpayers’ money that it spends each year ; it 
lies in the fact that, with a technical staff of over 5,000, 
the Ministry is officially the Government’s main reposi- 
tory of building expertise. There are two disturbing 
points about this Ministry that should strike the outside 
critic straightaway. First, the professional and technical 
staff employed by the Ministry has increased threefold 
since 1937-38, and the fees paid by it to outside con- 
sultants have increased from {£5,000 a year to some 
£650,000 a year ; in the same period the work done, 
allowing for the rise in building costs, has only doubled. 
Secondly, in one field of public spending on building 
there has been a dramatic improvement in the 
last six or seven years : the cost of building a new 
school has been reduced by about 50 per cent in that 
period. But there seems to be no evidence of a similar 
reform in the cost of buildings under the more direct 
control of the Ministry of Works. 

Unfortunately, outsiders are badly placed to ask why, 
and they will not get much help from the efforts 
of the Select Committee on Estimates, which 
included some criticisms of the Ministry in its recent 
fifth report, but which did not attempt to probe what 
one would have thought was the main question before 
it : a comparison between the Ministry’s costs for new 
building work and those achieved elsewhere. (It con- 
centrated much more on the less important differences 
between the estimated costs of one or two projects and 
the actual costs incurred.) Yet the fundamental 


question—does the project represent good value 
for money ?—must be capable of some rational analysis. 


Since the committee was not led along this path, outside 
critics had better set out along it on their own. 

Crudely stated, control of building costs depends in 
the first instance on the answers to two questions. How 
many square feet of accommodation are needed for a 
given purpose ? And how much should be spent on 
each square foot ? The first of these questions, dili- 
gently pursued, seems to have led to most of the 
economies achieved by the Ministry of Education in the 
past seven years. About three-fifths of its saving on 
school building, or 30 per cent of the average 1949 cost, 
has been achieved by economies in planning. A 1949 
secondary school provided perhaps 110 square feet per 
place ; a 1955 school 73 square feet. This reduction was 
not achieved merely by cutting off postwar frills ; nor, 
certainly, by disregarding educational standards in a 
crude economy campaign. No responsible authority 
would now tonsider very much more than the present 
73 square feet to be educationally necessary. There is 
no reason to suppose that schools are a unique case, 
merely because they are a relatively homogeneous one. 
The Ministry of Education can point to similar savings 
in teachers’ training colleges ‘and technical colleges ; 
the Nuffield Trust research init, comprising medical 
and other specialists as well as architects, has pointed 
the way to the same sort of economies in hospital build- 
ing ; the London County Council and the Building 
Research Unit have both helped to initiate the move- 
ment towards a more rational control of building costs. 
But the name of the Ministry of Works seems to be 
significantly missing from the list of pioneers. 

On the second question, that of cost per square foot, 
the Select Committee on Estimates did flush out one 
useful criticism, The “ savings” that the Ministry of 
Works made in the cost of the Whitehall Gardens 
scheme of Government offices, mainly by substituting at 
a very late stage cheaper finishes for those originally 
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specified, rightly came under its lash. It is true that 
this block was started in a hurry when requisitioned 
property had to be given up, and that grandiose prewar 
designs therefore had to be used ; but it is simply not 
good enough, either in a public or a private scheme, for 
the architect first to design “ regardless” and then, 
when the tenders come in, to cut out or modify those 
items in the specification which happen to be capable 
of alteration at the last minute. That this practice 
should still show itself under the Ministry’s direct 
control is depressing. It has long been known that 
the traditional method of estimating building costs in 
terms of cost per cubic foot is inadequate. If the 
architect is to budget with reasonable accuracy he must 
be able to compare costs of the various means of pro- 
viding each element in the building; and he must 
decide how best to allocate the money between those 
elements. Hence the development of the new tech- 
nique of quantity surveying covered by the term “ cost 
study,” which was discussed at this year’s conference 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. What part 
is the Ministry of Works taking in this development ? 


* 


It is here that the outside critic seems to come up 
against the root of the problem. It is highly probable 
that the Ministry of Works is taking no part in the 
development of modern techniques of. economic archi- 
tecting, because the present systetn of government 
building is not organised to take advantage of them. 
The key to economical building is a genuirie sharing of 
responsibility from the policy level downwards. The 
experts, acting for the user of the building, must be 
merged with the administrative and_ technical 
organisations concerned with its design and erec- 


tion. Only in this way will the functions of the . 


building be considered objectively, and a rational 
analysis be made of the value of each square foot of 
accommodation. Otherwise, the expert representing the 
user is supreme ; and unless he is a rare and exceptional 
person, he seeks in a new building what he has previ- 
ously known and used in an existing one, with extra 
space to meet needs which were not met before. 
Government building is not at present organised to 
produce this assimilation of experience and responsi- 
bility. A Government department that has ordered a 
building defines its requirements and agrees an estimate 
before the work is started, but the Ministry of Works is 
responsible for efficiency and economy in design and 
building. Responsibility and control are, in most cases, 
dispersed among five bodies. For example, a research 
station will be responsible for defining its requirements ; 
the DSIR for negotiating with the Ministry of Works 
and the Treasury ; the professional organisation of the 
Ministry of Works for drawing up plans to meet 
the stated requirements and estimating the cost ; the 
administrative side of the Ministry of Works for 
negotiating with the DSIR ; and one of the Supply 
divisions of the Treasury for considering both the case 
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for the project and the estimated cost. The Select 
Committee on Estimates not only accepted this 
administrative maze as “ long-established policy,” but 
claimed that use of the Ministry of Works for design 
and building allowed other departments “to concen- 
trate on their primary duties.” 

This phrase, in this context, seems to have very little 
meaning. Is it not desirable that more responsibility for 
their own building work should rest with the separate 
departments ? No doubt the Ministry of Works 
should remain responsible for government office build- 
ing and act as agent for other departments whose build- 
ing commitments are small and occasional. Probably it 
should also keep most of its maintenance responsibili- 
ties. But certain departments, including the Home 
Office (with 23 major projects now at various stages of 
design and construction for prisons alone), the Post 
Office (£5 million spent each year on new buildings 
and alterations), the DSIR (41 major projects com- 
pleted since the war) and the Ministry of Supply (£13 
million for “‘ new works, additions and alterations ” in 
1956-57) have building programmes that seem large 
and continuous enough to justify their being responsible 
for design and construction themselves. 


* 


Two objections may be raised, If there were a 
reduction in the building programme of one of the 
departments, would redundancy be more difficult to 
deal with than in the vast Ministry of Works machine ? 
It ought not to be ; and if there is any general reduction 
in the Government’s building programme, there will 
be redundancy at the Ministry of Works in any case. 
Secondly, would it be more difficult for the Treasury 
to control a number of building departments ? It is 
difficult to see why, for different types of project are 
now considered separately by the different Supply 
divisions, and the Treasury already has to consider 
building projects put forward by departments other than 
the Ministry of Works (for example, the works of the 
service departments and the hospital building pro- 
gramme). But this second objection does uncover 
a more far-reaching question: is the Treasury 
machine capable of carrying out a sufficiently searching 
scrutiny of such large blocks of public investment—not 
by detailed administrative supervision and re-checking 
of one architect’s work by another, but by improved 
standards of control ? A small and carefully selected 
central team of administrators, architects and quantity 
surveyors could establish reliable building standards, 
initiate more advanced techniques of planning and 
costing control, and offer stimulating leadership in the 
search for better value for money. The Ministry of 
Education has shown what can be done. One of the 
tasks confronting the new leaders of the Civil Service 
should be to consider whether similar steps ought noW 


to be taken at the centre of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 
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Why Egypt Accepted 


Ts mild optimism that swept London and Washington 
at the news that President Nasser had accepted the 
invitation to talk on Suez is thinly based. The terms of the 
five-power invitation conveyed by Mr Menzies had been 
hyper-cautious ;. the message merely asked that the Com- 
mittee of Five might “explain the views of the govern- 
ments regarding the Suez Canal.” It made no mention of 
any proposals. Admittedly, President Nasser could have 
refused it, even so. But the appearance of reasonableness 
is always useful in a dispute, and in this case it costs Presi- 
dent Nasser nothing ; he was able to accept without giving 
way an inch. The outlook is brighter only in that the 
chance of compromise is better round a table than at 
distances that are spanned only through microphones. 

A second assumption that is worth dispelling is the 
notion that President Nasser is conducting the Suez opera- 
tion in order to acquire bargaining power and to get the 
money for his dam—in other words, on behalf of Egypt’s 
development and its needy poor. On the contrary, it 
grows clearer daily that his motive is political and personal, 
and is to establish the fact that at last power is passing 
from the European hands that have monopolised it into 
those of Asians and Africans, under Egypt’s lead : — 


Arabs ! you are on your way to freedom, and imperialism 
is on its way out. You are on your way to glory, and 
colonialism is on its way to humiliation. You are on your 
way to power, and colonialism is on the wane. . . . Egypt's 
sovereignty is sovereignty for the Arabs. Egypt's freedom 
is freedom for the Arabs. Aggression against Egypt is 
aggression against the Arabs... . 

With such statements, Cairo radio is qualifying for the 
Sieg Heil! class; and the potency of its rallying cry is 
kindling a spark in the hearts of men hitherto lethargic. 
Even President Nasser’s enemies in Egypt—they are plenti- 
ful in the circles that he has worsted—feel a lift of heart 
at the thought that their country is at last capturing the 
limelight with flags flying. The arrest of two British 
subjects, and the threat to try them for espionage, as Jews 
have been tried before them, show the confidence with 
which Egypt now feels it can flex its muscles with impunity. 


Sobering Thoughts for Nasser 


RESIDENT NASSER, however exalted his mood, and how- 
P ever provoked by the news that French as well as 
British troops are being ferried to Cyprus, has conundrums 
to weigh as he awaits Mr Menzies and his team. He is aware, 


and has been reminded by several Asian visitors in the last 
two weeks, that he needs to recover a measure of the con- 
fidence of the Canal’s main customers, or else he will pro- 
voke two undesirable results. He will both queer the pitch 
for Asian countries needing capital for their development, 
and play himself into dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Already, the mortgaging of cotton crops to pay for arma- 
ments has carried him some way into the toils. He is said to 
have been advised by Marshal Tito at Brioni against con- 
ducting more than a quarter of Egypt’s total trade with the 
Soviet block, including China. During the 1955-56 cotton 
season, about 40 per cent of the crop has been sold to this 
group. Tito’s counsel of experience used to match Nasser’s 
own instincts. Does it still do so ? If so, his worries are not 
confined to the technical difficulties of running the Canal— 
though these, too, are growing. 


Mr Shepilov’s Safe Bet 


Lad 


EADS I win, tails you lose.” Mr Shepilov could 
hardly have hoped for a better coin than Suez to 
spin for his international debut. At worst, the Soviet Union 
would get a seat on an international Suez Canal board 
which he would have none of the odium of establishing. 
At best it might hope to draw Egypt and other Arab states 
into the Soviet orbit. Mr Molotov’s successor had only to 
be careful not to overplay his game and to strike an even 
balance between the requirements of “peaceful 
co-existence” with the West and the demands of an 
“ anti-colonial” policy. On the whole, he performed this 
balancing act skilfully. Before he left he denied that 
Suez must necessarily worsen Anglo-Soviet relations, and 
refused to be drawn into speculation about the risks of 
world war should force be used to bring about a settlement. 
Nor would he make any comment on Mr Khrushchev’s 
reported statement that “Egypt’s case is right, and in 
case of war it will not lack volunteers.” 

Mr Khrushchev’s aside at a Rumanian diplomatic party 
need not be attributed to after-dinner exuberance. True. 
the Soviet press did not echo his note of vague bellicosity, 
and the Hungarian Szabad Nep was the only Communist 
paper to take up the drum-beat. The tone is, however, in 
keeping with the Soviet broadcasts to the Middle East. It 
suits the Soviet book to keep President Nasser intransigent. 
The Soviet papers can claim that they are fairly sober, 
but such strange noiseS are enough for the excitable 
Egyptians to claim semi-official blessing for 100,000 Soviet 
Moslem volunteers for their Liberation Army. 

Mr Shepilov’s master-stroke at the Suez conference was 
not to produce any plan of his own but to adopt Mr 
Krishna Menon’s proposal for his own purpose. The 
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Soviet foster-parents are claiming more for the Indian 
baby than the parents ever intended. While Mr Menon 
was at pains: to explain, before leaving London, that India 
had no fixation on its own scheme—indeed, it would 
welcome any scheme likely to bring President Nasser into 
the conference room—the Soviet ambassador to Cairo 
reiterated to the Egyptian leader that Russia stands by 
the Indian proposal, which it opposes to “capitalist 
designs.” The difference may be explained by India’s 
vital concern with the search for a solution ; Suez is an 
Indian economic life-line ; to the Russians it is a political 
axe to grind. Should the West, however, concentrate its 
efforts on teaching Nasser a lesson rather than on negotia- 
ting a solution, the two viewpoints will converge again. 
This might give Mr Shepilov his chance to follow up his 
promising start in London with a bid for paramount 
influence on the Nile and in the Middle East. 


Cold War Exercise 


HEN and if the trouble with Egypt blows over, the 
W services will have to hold an inquest on the lessons 
thrown up by the slow-moving military preparations of 
the past five weeks ; and now that those preparations seem 
to have got on to an even keel it becomes possible and 
responsible to talk about them. Neither Colonel Nasser 
nor anybody else need be in any doubt that the services, 
with material and moral French support, are now poised 
for quick action if E-day for the: use of force against 
Egypt should arrive in the near future—which heaven 
forbid ; but it seems equally certain that they were not 
ready for quick action in July. In other words, the promise, 
repeatedly made at the time_of the withdrawal from Suez 
and since then, that Britain would have an adequate “ little 
deterrent ”—a mobile and conventionally armed force ready 
for immediate emergency use anywhere where trouble might 
arise—has apparently not been kept. 

This is a serious revelation. A mobile and quickly 
mobilisable reserve is the minimum defence which the 
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taxpayers’ money should by now have secured for him, 
For this, adequate manpower in uniform still exists, while 
no more than conventional weapons, though of an up-to-date 
type, are required. But it seems all too evident that, although 
Britain’s contribution to the great deterrent has not been 
starved of money, the economies have fallen fatally on the 
conventionally armed force in being instead of on the 
military tail and on low-priority projects at home. The 
military lesson of the Suez crisis is that Britain needs iwo 
fully-equipped divisions poised permanently for a quick 
take-off, as is the strategic air force. This should not be 
impossible within the compass of a £1,500 million defence 
budget—for the country had been told that it was being 
done. As for equipment, it is obvious that any such force 
will be faced with roughly the sort of landing problem 
which Egypt presents ; the appropriate equipment should be 
available at short notice from store also. But was it ? While 
political experts have been worried by the sound of rattling 
sabres, military experts have been equally worried by the 
heavy grinding of gears as the little deterrent has rumbled 
up to the touchline. And yet no more military preparations 
should have been necessary than those required to add to 
the mobile reserve already poised. Something will have 
been gained if the crisis teaches both the public and the 
services a lesson in the meaning of preparedness. 


When a Member is not a Member 


HE report of the Select Committee on the House of 

Commons Disqualification Bill suggests that an entirely 
new approach to this problem is needed. The Bill was 
passed to the committee in February, when the House had 
become hopelessly tangled in trying to define the disquali- 
fying “ offices of profit under the Crown.” The committee 
has decided that a broad definition of these offices is no 
longer possible, and has therefore drawn up a detailed list 
of over 200 posts that it thinks should bar a man from the 
Commons. So far as this goes it is helpful ; it should make 
it much more difficult, though still not quite impossible, for 
a man to become an MP and then find that his candidature 
was improper because of some disqualifying office that he 
unwittingly held. But the committee’s approach is purely 
negative, and is based on an archaic view of the admittedly 
essential principle that MPs should not be able to get 
Government patronage. It is jejune to pretend that the 
great danger now is of Sir Anthony Eden making one of his 
backbenchers chairman of the Coal Board or sub-postmaster 
at Little Mudford. Political pressures have grown more 
sophisticated since the days of George III. And, incident- 
ally, if it is wrong for the chairman of the Coal Board to be 
an MP, why is it all right for him to be a peer? Peers are 
full Parliamentarians, armed with votes which can be used 
to important effect. 


_- The limitations of the negative approach have been tacitly 


admitted by the committee, when it found that it could not 
define in any sensible way the Government contracts (hat 
should disqualify an MP. It was assured, however, that 
the House has power to treat the offer of a Government 
contract for the purpose of influencing a member as © 4 
contempt.” Does not this assurance point to a simp!<r 
way of dealing with the problem? Mr Clement 
Davies suggested there should be no definition of 
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disqualifying offices and that the question should be 
left to the good sense of individuals, backed by the powers 
of the House to deal with any member “who offends 
against its dignity and code of conduct.” Given, however, 
that the House does not seem willing to trust itself as far 
as this, there is a second-best choice that should still be 
urged on members: the select committee’s “ alternative ” 
Bill seems clearly preferable to its “ recommended ” Bill in 
this report. Its principle is that in law—as in practice now 
happens after the unnecessary fuss of an indemnity Bill— 
the unwitting holder of a disqualifying office should lose that 
offending office, not his seat. 


Trouble on Clydeside 


HE threatened strike of 5,700 men in Clydeside ship- 
T yards—which, if it comes off, is likely swiftly to cripple 
production there and then spread to other parts of the 
country—raises an issue on which the British shipbuilding 
industry is going to find it very difficult to compromise. 
The cause of the dispute is the desire of the craftsmen 
organised in the Boilermakers’ Society to establish a guar- 
anteed minimum weekly wage on which they may fall back 
in the event of a reduction in the demand for their labour ; 
they remember, they say, how the sudden onset of bad 
times in the motor industry caught some unions unaware. 

The minimum rates that the union is demanding are 
£13 §s. 6d. for platers and {£14 7s. 6d. for caulkers and 
welders for a standard week of 44 hours. Some of the 
men are at present earning well over {20 a week on the 
piece-work rates by which all these workers are paid, and 
the guarantee would not raise their wages at all; it is 
therefore true that this is one of the few wage claims this 
year that need not cost the employers much in immediate 
hard cash. But what the employers—who would agree to 
some readjustment in the present piece rates, which are 
antiquated—are justly afraid of is that the fixing of a 
guaranteed minimum as large as this would encourage men 
who are not in the top earning groups to be content with 
the guaranteed minimum, to spread work and slacken off. 
Especially if there were rumours of redundancy in the air, 
there would be an obvious temptation for some people to 
sit around a-ship doing no work at all, if they could still 
draw £14 7s. 6d. a week for doing so. The claim has 
been justified by union spokesmen on the grounds that the 
“men are looking ahead and seeking security for the 
future.” Do they really not understand from what source 
—in an export industry with higher costs than many of its 
overseas competitors, and which is already riddled with 
work-spreading -practices—the threat to their security 
comes ? . 


Guiding the Ass Better ? 


| =e and scientists might well have changed hats 
—or badges—at the British Association in Sheffield_this 
week. It was rather amusing to find “science correspon- 
dents,” who are popularisers by profession, arguing that 
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what the association needed at its annual meetings was fewer 
papers but of higher scientific quality—while scientists on 
the council put their emphasis on broadening the sessions to 


bring in “prominent industrial and political leaders,” in 
order 


to make it clear that modes of thought other than the 
scientific one must contribute to the solution of situations 
arising out of scientific discovery. 


The council recognised bluntly that its annual meetings have 
not for many years served as a platform from which out- 
standing advances in any of the sciences are announced to 
other scientists and the world. That was inevitable with the 
widening and increasing specialisation of science. Its assump- 
tion that communication within and between the sciences is 
adequately carried out by the specialised scientific periodi- 
cals sounds a little complacent to anyone who knows how 
many of these journals are ailing as well as hopelessly in 
arrear. But that is not the British Association’s responsibility. 

That responsibility, in the council’s view, remains un- 
changed: “ discussion, integration and dissemination ” for 
the advancement of science. It has. not finally made up its 
mind how best it can serve these purposes today. But it is 
thinking of holding one-day meetings on special subjects, 
bringing industrialists in with scientists of different disci- 
plines ; perhaps of a “suitably planned and published ” 
non-specialist scientific journal ; and of “planning” its 
annual meetings rather more carefully. This last point may 
well have underlain the journalists’ unwonted purism. At the 
present ill co-ordinated jamboree, where precious few of the 
papers being read have any general interest but the chances 
are high that any which have are being read in different 
places at nearly the same time, the co-operation of the press 
—which is a vital-part in the association’s purpose of giving 
the ordinary public some impression of what is going on 
now in science—is too often frustrated. 


Pipelines and Pipe Dreams 


MONG the watchers of the Suez Canal situation, none 
watches more keenly than the countries of transit 
through which the oil pipelines pass—Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan. The first has passed a new income tax law to 
tax, back to 1952, certain companies hitherto exempt from 
taxation under special agreements, including the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and Tapline. IPC, belonging as it 
does to an integrated network of companies, has long run 
its accounting on a basis of showing no profit on carriage 
across the Middle East, and of selling at cost price to its 
parent companies. Thus, its operations in Lebanon show 
little or no profit, and Lebanon’s initial tackle has not yet 
brought its man down. Tapline, which offered to the four 
countries it crosses an amount per ton mile approximately 
equivalent to that on offer from IPC on another basis, but 
left the recipients to divide the booty between them as they 
thought fit, has not yet had their answer. Three of them 
have agreed to equal four-way sharing, but what will the 
fourth have to say to that? For the fourth is the Saudi 
Arabian royal house, which owns two-thirds of the total 
pipe-mileage, and at the same time owes formidable sums 
both to Jedda merchants and to American banks. 
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But the most disturbing thought that strikes anyone 
who looks at the map of Middle Eastern pipelines 1s the 
throttlehold which a hostile Syria would be capable of 
exercising on Iraq. At a moment when the vulnerability 
of single routes is obsessing all minds, northern Iraq can 
be reckoned more vulnerable and more in need of alterna- 
tive lines of communication even than the exporters that 
depend on the Suez route. Talk of a north-south pipeline 
in Iraq running down the Tigris from Mosul to the Persian 
Gulf was current during the years of Syrian obduracy 
about dues; today the pipe-dream has grown more 
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elaborate, and there is serious talk of a line with alternative 
outlets on the Persian Gulf and, bypassing Syria, at 
Iskanderun in Turkey. 

The snags are great. The cost would be immense, 
particularly in the area inside the Turkish frontier where 
the terrain is difficult. The foreign investor—his ardour 
cooled by thoughts of nationalisation—may not be willing 
to stake on such a project sums that, at present prices, 
might run into nine figures in pounds sterling. But might 
he not, in the interests of flexibility, be ready to join in an 
Iraqi project for such a line ? The investment would be 
heavy, but so long as Europe remains an eager market 
the commercial yield looks more than promising. Further, 
the outlook for traffic unimpeded by political vicissitudes 
would be greater than that at Suez because of the over- 
whelming interest of the Iraqis in keeping their oil moving. 
Might not the International Bank be ready to consider 
lending for a purpose so likely to pay a dividend? Or 
would it be averse from scrutinising a venture that affected 
not one country, but two ? 


Deadlock in Cyprus? 


HE break in the sky over Cyprus may after all have 
i 8 been no more than a trick of the light. Eoka, treat- 
ing the Government’s surrender terms as an_ insult, 
threatened to end its voluntary truce if the “ wretched 
surrender order” were not withdrawn by midnight last 
Sunday. Naturally its ultimatum was ignored, bombs have 
begun to go off again on the island, and restrictions to 
be reimposed. 
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Eoka and the Government assess the facts of the present 
situation in diametrically opposite ways. The Government 
assumes that Eoka’s truce offer was made from weakness. 
and that the task now is to tidy up the military side of the 
Cyprus problem so that political negotiations can take 
place in a calm atmosphere ; on this assumption, the offer 
of surrender terms—not in themselves ungenerous—was 
a natural move. Eoka, on the other hand, insists that its 
fighting days are not over, that it has no need to surrender 
and that its truce offer was only made to help forward 
a settlement. But if Sir John Harding’s “ inside informa- 
tion” is correct, then the terrorists’ truculent attitude js 
largely bluff. 

Whatever Eoka’s exact plight, the Government's dis- 
closure of material about Archbishop Makarios’s relations 
with the terrorists is unlikely to make a settlement any 
easier. There is no ground to contest the authenticity of 
this evidence of the Archbishop’s direct complicity in th 
Cypriot campaign of lawlessness. Yet it is curious that 
the Government should publish it unless it intends to bring 
him to trial; on the other hand, if it does intend to do 
this, the advance ‘publication of the evidence is even more 
curious. The Government’s argument seems to be that 
experience has demonstrated the futility of trying to 
negotiate any acceptable settlement with the Archbishop, 
and that if he can be sufficiently discredited, and Eoka 
brought forcibly under control, more moderate Cypriots 
will come forward with whom it should be possible to agree. 
Are the assumptions in this argument correct ? There has 
been no obvious sign as yet—but rather the reverse—that 
more moderate men would in fact be prepared to step 
forward and take the place of Makarios ; even if they did, it 
is not clear that they would be supported by Cypriot opinion 
or that they would feel able to negotiate while the Arch- 
bishop remains in the Seychelles. The Government’s reluc- 
tance, on moral grounds, to deal with Makarios is under- 
standable. Politically, its action in publishing Grivas’s 
diary at this juncture looks like the bolting of the door to 
negotiation. 


Under One Roof 


ease report of the court of inquiry into the recent labour 
troubles in the iron and steel industry has managed 
to be both a forthright and an evasive document. The actual 
ground for the dispute was a demand by the “ craftsmen "— 
that is, the electricians ‘and other maintenance workers in 
the industry—for a greater increase in their basic weekly 
wage than the ten shillings that had been offered to them 
and to the process workers alike. The court says roundly 
that the craftsmen should accept the ten shillings, as the 
process workers have done, and put their claim for a new 
wages structure, properly and clearly formulated, through 
the industry’s negotiating machinery. The most repre- 


hensible factor in the dispute was that the steel industry 
has a national procedure agreement providing for the auto- 
matic reference of unresolved disputes to arbitration by the 
industrial court and industrial disputes tribunal—that is, by 
independent bodies whose members have no direct interest 
in the steel industry ; the unions had promised that, if the 
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national agreement proved unworkable, they would revert 
to the district agreements which had been in force before 
the national agreement came into being. The court declares 
—again very roundly—that, by breaking this promise, the 
unions started the trouble which culminated in “a precipi- 
tate and unconstitutional embargo on overtime and in a 
strike.” 

Those are the proper surface judgments to pass. But the 
underlying trouble, as the report makes very clear, was that 
the maintenance workers’ unions were fed up with the 
bureaucratic structure of negotiations under the national 
agreement. As their members form a minority in the huge 
labour force in steel, they consider that they had no adequate 
voice in any discussion conducted under the agreement ; and 
there is plausibility in their argument that an independent 
arbitration body without special contacts with the steel 
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industry normally tends to fall back in its awards on satisfy- 
ing the biggest battalions first. Certainly the task of striking 
a proper relationship between the earnings (not just the 
basic wages) of the craftsmen—who are supposed to be 
doing skilled work, but are not always doing so—and the 
process workers—some of whom are supposed to be un- 
skilled, but who often work in much more unpleasant con- 
ditions—is likely to baffle the outsider. The court of inquiry 
itself ran away from passing any judgment on this relation- 
ship ; it is in this that it may be accused of being—perhaps 
excusably—evasive. 

The court’s sweetener for the craftsmen is a recommenda- 
tion that the form of arbitration used in future should be 
a separate tribunal for the maintenance workers’ side, and 
that it should contain two assessors intimately acquainted 
with the industry’s technical processes. That sort of body 
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figures, the following points seem most 
worth making. 

(1) Although the record may seem 
grim, the road safety measures of the 
last twenty years are definitely having an 
effect. The previous peak for casualties 
was as long ago as 1934 when, with much 
less traffic and fewer people, casualties 
were as high as 239,000. Even last year 
there were significantly fewer fatal 
casualties than in the 1930s. Indeed, in 
relation to the numbers of motor vehicles 
on the roads—two and a half times as 
many—deaths were only one-third and 
injuries one-half their numbers of twenty 
years ago. (Admittedly, however, largely 
because of traffic congestion, the mileage 
done by each vehicle is now markedly 
less than in the 1930s.) 

(2) Rather more than a quarter of those 
killed or seriously injured last year were 
pedestrians and about a third of these 
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might or might not be able to hand down the judgment of 
Solomen required. But the principle that seems to lie 
behind this proposal—that industries with a small group of 
maintenance craftsmen and large bodies of other sorts of 
worker should not stick too rigidly to a single embracing 
negotiating machinery for both types of employee—is cer- 
tainly the right one. The national newspapers, whose 
stoppage last year arose from the same sort of trouble, have 
been heard this week murmuring heartfelt agreement from 
the wings. 


Nenni on the Nursery Slopes 


T the French alpine resort of Pralognan Signor Nenni 
A and Signor Saragat, encouraged by members of the 
Socialist International, have taken the first steps towards 
healing the breach which occurred nine years ago when 
Signor Saragat and his friends decided that they could no 
longer stomach Signor Nenni’s close ties with Moscow. 
The development is not altogether surprising. Signor 
Nenni’s critical reaction to.Mr Khrushchev’s revelations 
about Stalin suggested that this treatment of his former 
idol had hit him hard ; it would be Surprising if the links 
between Nenni and Moscow were not weaker than they 
used to be. Moreover, at the local elections in June both 
the Nenni and the Saragat Socialists made gains at the 
expense either of the Communists or of the Christian 
Democrats. The electorate seemed to be leaning towards 
the non-Communist Left ; if this were to be united and 
genuinely independent: of the Communists, the electorate 
might lean still further. 

But caution is necessary. As Signor Nenni himself 
recently wrote on this subject: “It is not good to run 
where it is ‘only just possible to walk.” The rather con- 
fused and contradictory reports of the Pralognan meeting 
suggest that the two leaders may not in fact have got very 
far. Signor Saragat’s first cheerful utterances have been 
followed by much more cautious statements from Signor 
Nenni, whose party paper Avanti has admitted only “ cer- 
tain convergences of views.” Signor Nenni himself is 
reported to have denied reports that he gave any under- 
taking on either internal politics or foreign policy. Yet 
if there is to be any reborn united Italian Socialist party, 
capable of attracting moderate support, Signor Nenni will 
have to break his “ unity of action” pact with the Com- 
munists and abandon his opposition to Italy’s pro-western 
foreign policy. Is he really prepared to move so far to 
the right ? If he is, can he take his party with him ? 

Clearly there will be some hard slogging when the two 
parties meet to discuss fusion in Rome next week, under 
the auspices of the Socialist International. Signor Nenni 
is really prepared to turn right, and if the effort at recon- 
ciliation does not turn out to be stillborn, it will be a 
momentous development in Italian politics. The 75 Nenni 
Socialists and the 19 Saragat Socialists would at last give 
Italy a non-Communist party of the Left of a respectable 
size, and capable of attracting more votes both from the 
Communists and from the left wing of the Christian Demo- 
crats. A new, perhaps ipvigorating, mobility would be 
injected into Italian politics. 
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A Warning to Japan 


R DULLES said on Tuesday that if Japan reco d 

Russian sovereignty over the Kurile island. ond 
South Sakhalin, America would consider itself entiti.| to 
claim permanent possession of Okinawa and the rest 
Ryukyu chain. These islands are administered b 
American army under an agreement which gives it inde! inite 
control, but leaves residual sovereignty. with Japan. 
Okinawa, the biggest island in the chain, has been made 
into a great naval and military base and, lying as it does 
halfway between Japan and Formosa, it is the fulcrum 
of American defences in the Pacific. Mr Dulles’s statement 
is based on an article in the San Francisco peace treaty 
which provides that, if Japan makes any subsequent agree- 
ment with any other country on terms more favourable than 
those laid down at San Francisco, America would be entitled 
to claim comparable benefits. This article was especially 
directed against Russia. 

This is the first time that Mr Dulles has made any open 
comment on the peace talks between Japan and Russia. 
Evidently he was unwilling to interfere as long as the 
Japanese seemed determined to resist Russian demands 
that they should renounce all claims to the disputed islands. 
But now that Mr Shigemitsu, the Japanese foreign minister, 
has openly advocated acceptance of the Russian terms, 
and Mr Hatoyama, the Prime Minister, is considering 
going to Moscow, the American government has found it 
necessary to intervene. This does not seem to be just an 
effort to keep Russia and Japan from making peace. During 
the recent peace talks Mr Shepilov demanded that the entry 
of warships to the Sea of Japan through Japanese waters 
should only be permitted to the countries bordering on it. 
thereby excluding the American navy. There have been 
suggestions that the Russians might regard this concession 
as a sufficient price for the return to Japan of Kunashiri 
and Etorofu, which they have so far categorically refused. 
If this were true, it would explain why Mr Dulles 1s 
apparently trying to make it impossible for Japan to 
renounce the other Kurile islands and South Sakhalin with- 
out incurring a liability with regard to the Ryukyus. W/ash- 
ington appears to be uneasy lest the Hatoyama government 
may be tempted to purchase a popular triumph in its 
dealings with Russia by accepting terms which would 


largely nullify the effect of the American-Japanese Security 
Pact. 


Approach from Ashanti 


Wa becoming diffidence the opposition parties in the 
Gold Coast have now sent a small delegation 10 
London—to see if the Colonial Secretary will receive 2 {ull 
delegation that would state their demand for a constitucn! 
assembly to consider the question of a federal state {or 
Ghana before it gets independence. The opposition sull 
argues*that as Ashanti and the Northern territories we! 
tacked on to the Gold Coast colony simply for Brivsh 
administrative convenience, they cannot be incorpo! ited 
in a new sovereign state unless their peoples agree- °™4 
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DEPENDABLE 


Wise Assurance, too, is something a man can 
depend upon . . . to safeguard him in emer- 
gencies, provide for his future and that of his 
family. The Scottish Mutual offers all the ele- 
ments that make up dependability: sound 
traditions, prudent management, practical bene- 
fits for today’s needs— together with a sense 
of helpful, friendly service that is no less wel- 
come. The Society provides, too, the benefits of 
the well-tried mutual principle, whereby all 
profits are shared among the participating 
policyholders themselves. 

Have a word with the Scottish Mutual about 
Assurance. Whether you do it on your own 
behalf or for others, you could not take a 
wiser step. 


The Scottish Mutual 


~ Assurance Society . 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASCOW, 


Cc.2 
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Fourteen years before 
the first 
Aberdeen-Angus 





An Aberdeen-Angus was first shipped to the 
Argentine in 1876—fourteen years after the Bank of 
London & South America had opened its doors there. 
Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it has grown the influence and 
interests of the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the on/y British bank in Latin America. 
It has branches in most of the important trading 
centres of that vast continent. i 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions are 
received regularly from Branches overseas and 
are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain, 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD 


MANCHESTER 55 WELL STREET 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, 7URICH 
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Model 600-RO-2 powered by Rolls- 
Royce oil engine is an ideal unit for 
big construction schemes. 
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Model 365-RO-2 powered by Rolls- 
Royce, is a plant of ample margin 
for average construction needs. 
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For the construction of new licenced premises at Peckham the Conjractors, Holliday & Greenwood Ltd., use the 
new CP Power-Vane rotary compressor. 


This compressor slashes 
maintenance and repair costs 


Incorporating the most important design advances The entire unit runs in oil and is oil cooled. Fully 
since portable air compressors came into general use, automatic safety devices prevent damage by oil pres- 
* Power-Vane rotary compressors eliminate clutch, sure failure or excessive temperature. Available in a 
a: crankshaft, valves and pistons, and are fast becoming wide range of types for different applications, the 
the first choice of Contractors on every type of job. | Power-Vane Compressor is something every Plant 
Maintenance and repair time is virtually eliminated. | Engineer should know about. Ask for Catalogue 58c. 
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that as the Convention People’s party failed to win an 
absolute majority in these regions, power over them cannot 
legitimately be transferred to the CPP government. 
These people deserve sympathy. Dr Nkrumah has shown 
little disposition to be generous in his hour of triumph, 
and there are disturbing signs that his summary dismissal 
of Mr Mercer, the Gold Coast Commissioner in London, 
was a true portent of his inclination to deal drastically with 
anyone who crosses him when he gets power. But though 
Dr Nkrumah, like many emergent African politicians, needs 
to learn to live with opposition, the opposition needs to 
learn how to represent the minority intelligently in a con- 
stitutional state. Its childish boycott of even the budget 
debate shows that it has no idea of this as yet. Such 
behaviour hardly suggests that it is fit to govern even a 
region. Mr Lennox-Boyd clearly must stick to his promise 
that he would grant independence if a reasonable majority 
of the Gold Coast’s electors showed they desired it—as they 
have done. If the delegation were officially received, 
Dr Nkrumah would probably fly into a paddy; but Mr 
Lennox-Boyd should search for some way within protocol 
to show these sad Ashanti statesmen that Britain regards 
them as important people and that, as a constitutional 
opposition, they have an important task to perform. 


Laos More Neutral than Ever 


HE new agreement between China and Laos is some- 
thing more than the logical sequel to the Laotian 
agreement with local rebels concluded three weeks earlier. 
It is the culmination of a long sequence of events from 
which not merely Laos, but also South Vietnam, has 
emerged with its 
security enhanced. 
The reasoning behind 
this view is the fol- 
lowing. Military 
observers have long 
suspected that the 
motive of the Viet 
Minh in holding on 
to .the two disputed 
north-eastern  pro- 
vinces of Laos, Phong 
Saly and Sam Neua, 
was to retain a spring- 
board for a possible 
outflanking military 
attack against South 
Vietnam if President 
Diem’s government 
persisted in refusing 
to hold country-wide 
elections last month, 
after consultation 
with the communist 
authorities of North 
Vietnam, as laid 
down in the Geneva agreements two years ago. 
The pretence that the Pathet Lao organisation, which has 
nominally controlled the provinces since the latter stages of 
the Indo-China war, was a genuine Laotian national move- 
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ment has never been convincing. In fact, it has long been 
known that the Pathet Lao’s army of five thousand men 
was officered by the Viet Minh. Now that the Pathet Lao 
State within a state has agreed to integration with the royal 
army and administration, there is reason to hope that the 
Viet Minh, if it has not abandoned its expansionist 
ambitions, has at least been persuaded to accept the con- 
tinued division of Vietnam as a reality and to bring its 
policy in line with Moscow’s wishes. 

For there is little doubt that the Viet Minh presence in 
Laos has smacked of free-lancing in a way of which the 
Russians, and even the Chinese, could not fully approve. 
Already in April, 1955, at the Bandoeng conference of 
African and Asian nations, the Viet Minh premier, Pham 
Van Dong, had formally disclaimed any designs on the two 
contested provinces. But in London more than a year 
later, during the Anglo-Soviet conference on Indo-China, 
the Russian delegates had no answer to the British argument 
that the failure of the Pathet Lao to disband itself con- 
stituted a flagrant violation of the Geneva agreements by 
the communist side. 

Now, however, the Viet Minh has retreated, at least on 
paper, and there was nothing to prevent the Laotian prime 
minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, from setting the seal 
on his country’s neutral status by a visit to Peking and the 
signing of the ritual “five principles” of peaceful co- 
existence. Indeed, the Prince had opened diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia only a few weeks earlier. The Laotians 
now decline to accept the protection of the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation. The refusal is academic, since Seato 
did not make its protection depend on Laotian assent. 


Mr Soekarno on the Red Carpet 


HE President of Indonesia has now arrived in Moscow 
Yoo received a magnificently staged welcome hardly 
Ninferior to that given last year to Mr Nehru. The Soviet 
airliner in which he travelled was escorted by a dozen 
[MIG 17 jet fighters, Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev 
met him at the airport, and a quarter of a million people 


‘were assembled to applaud him along the route to the 


‘Kremlin. He recently returned from a visit to America 


''with expressions of high regard for his hosts, and Moscow 


is apparently trying to surpass the other camp’s hospitality. 
By the time President Soekarno completes his tour of the 
Communist world—he is to spend a fortnight in the Soviet 
Union and then visit Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and China 
—he will have been left in no doubt of its enthusiastic and 
disinterested benevolence towards his country. 

His trip is taking place at a moment when the Indonesian 
Communist party has suffered a political setback, and it is 
doubtless no part of his intention, any more than it is of 
Mr Nehru’s, to align himself definitely with the Soviet 
bloc in world affairs. In part, he certainly hopes to obtain 
a share of the Soviet economic aid which is now offered 
to the Asian neutrals as an alternative or supplement to aid 
from the West. But his principal objective seems to be 
to gain Soviet diplomatic support for the Indonesian claim 
to western New Guinea—a claim which is opposed not only 
by the Netherlands, but also by Australia, since logically it 
amounts to a claim to the whole of New Guinea. The 
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President’s declaration in Moscow that “some parts of our 
country are still under foreign domination” may perhaps 
by its use of the plural refer also to British Borneo. It-ts 
very likely that he will obtain some kind of Soviet 
declaration in favour of Indonesian irredentist ambitions ; 
the question is what political price he is prepared to pay 
for this. Indonesia may be ready to venture much further 
than India into the Sino-Soviet orbit in pursuit of its 
national aims. 


Fly Entertains Spider 


ARSHAL VOROSHILOV left Helsinki on Sunday wrapped 
M in geniality, having visited factories and museums, 
inspected guards of honour, exchanged expressions of 
mutual admiration with Hr Kekkonen, and gone through 
all the rest of the ritual expected of a visiting head of state. 
Tours by Soviet politicians have hitherto been purely 
utilitarian and Marshal Voroshilov’s royal progress marks 
both a new departure in Russian diplomacy and a special 
graciousness towards Finland. 

A pact of “friendship, collaboration and mutual assis- 
tance” between Russia and Finland was renewed by Hr 
Kekkonen in Moscow last autumn ; Marshal Voroshilov is 
said on that occasion to have spoken of Finland in 








Time for an Amnesty 


M. Louis Blanc has published a touching appeal from 
French exiles in Cayenne, describing their hard fate, and 
demanding for them commiseration and justice. . . . The 
time seems now come when at least the successful party 
in France may forget the animosities of the past. At 
present the bulk of the people throughout Europe are 
intent on getting wealth. Whatever occasion there may 
be for political discontent, by common accord men seem 
willing to forget it, and to hope for improvement from the 
general progress which the most despotic and the most 
foolish sovereigns are now desirous of promoting. Politics 
in the vulgar sense have no longer any interest for the 
multitude. They cannot be roused to political action. They 
have learnt that insurrection and a chase after constitu- 
tions, which are to them incomprehensible unworkable 
engines, give them neither liberty nor security, and they 
devote themselves with an unwonted zeal to tilling the 
ground and extending manufactures and commerce. Their 
rulers are animated by the same or a similar spirit. Having 
learnt that they cannot neglect the arts of peace, and have 
a powerful and prosperous country, they are all, according 
to their manner—in our opinion not the best—making 
railways and encouraging profitable industry. There is 
no longer any just fear of violent revolution anywhere, 
and not much ground for dreading future Royal outrages. 
There is no longer any reason for party mistrust or 
political persecution. . . . It is no longer, therefore, in any 
respect politic to keep these men in exile, and subject 
them to cruelties such as are described. The Emperor 
cannot afford it: the cost will be too great. France may 
bear slavery for the sake of peace, but she will not bear 
the stigma of barbarity. Her sentiment of honour is 
keener than her love of constitutional freedom, and she 
will spurn the ruler who subjects her to disgrace. 


The Economist 


August 30, 1856 
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“ beautiful, heartfelt words.” But the Finns have been more 
reassured by the Marshal’s present references to their 
independence and neutrality, which seem to afford some 
security for the future. (Soviet kindliness has not ended 
here. The Minister of Wood and Paper Industries, who 
accompanied the Marshal, has been talking of Soviet 
purchases of Finnish timber which a falling off British 
demand had left unsold.) Although hopes that Karelia 
might be returned, which revived in anticipation of the 
visit, seem to have had no substance, the Finns appear 
convinced that it is now in the Russian interest to be 
benevolent and they are at last feeling reasonably safe. 


7 


Marshal Voroshilov’s departure has given fresh interest 
to the curious position of Hr Térngren, the Finnish foreign 
minister. He tendered his resignation three weeks ago, 
but agreed to stay on as “ professional minister” in a non- 
political capacity, at least until the Russian visit was over. 
This surprising situation was caused by the government’s 
decision to hand over to the Ministry of Defence 6,000 
acres from the Porkkala area, which the Soviet Union 
returned to Finland in January and which has not yet been 
resettled. Since only 130 acres is arable land, and nearly 
half is water which will still be open for fishing, it seems 
that the Ministry of Defence is being fairly modest in its 
requirements. But the Swedish national party, which Hr 
Térngren represents in the cabinet, believes that because 
the Porkkala region used to contain a large number of 
Swedish-speaking people, the interests of its members are 
at stake. It has therefore chosen to make “ every square 
metre a question of honour.” Marshal Voroshilov has 
come and gone, and-Hr Térngren has so far shown no 
sign of making his resignation more than theoretical. Per- 
haps, on maturer consideration, the Swedish Peoples party 
will decide that the gesture would be out of proportion 
to the issue ; the prewar inhabitants of the requisitioned 
district numbered only 108. 


How Many Divisions ? 


- the turmoil of the Egyptian crisis a diplomatic 
event passed almost-unnoticed: the first official 
contact between the Vatican and Moscow since the October 
Revolution. The Soviet minister in Rome called on the 
Apostolic Delegate to the Quirinal and transmitted to him 
the Supreme Soviet’s statement on disarmament. He 
added a Soviet declaration on Suez to complete the parcel. 
Is this first direct contact between the Holy See and the 
headquarters of world revolution merely a prelude, or the 
result of an aberration in the Moscow mailing list? !t 
is worth noting that the appeal for disarmament was 
addressed to the Pope not as Pope but as head of the 
Vatican state. (It was delivered to the Grand Council of 
the San Marino Republic at the same time.) One cannot 
help wondering whether the Swiss Guard are to be asked 
to put away their pikes. Has the most foolish of Stalin's 


witticisms—* How many divisions has the Pope ? °—bee® 
forgotten ? 
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Work in Progress at Qumran 


rHE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 

By Millar Burrows. 

Secker and Warburg. 459 pages. 30s. 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. 

By J. M. Allegro. 

Penguin Books. 208 pages. 3s. 6d. , 


HE first Dead Sea Scrolls were dis- 

covered in the region of Khirbet 
Qumran in the summer of 1947. Only 
nine years later the bibliography on the 
subject covers some twenty pages in 
small print; and anyone wishing to 
survey it adequately must command a 
knowledge of at least five ancient and 
half-a-dozen modern languages, famili- 
arity with some forty learned journals 
ranging from the Analecta Lovaniensia 
Biblica et Onientalia to the Cahiers 
Sioniens and, above all, a _ nearly 
inhuman fairness of mind about what 
have become some of the most ferocious 
controversies in the history of scholar- 
ship. Events, moreover, are moving 
too swiftly for even the most cursory 


survey of what has been discovered in - 


that tormented, lunar landscape south 
of Jericho, and in recent weeks 
there have been tantalising rumours of 
new finds, including an early Pentateuch. 

Nevertheless, a few extremely 
important conclusions are beginning to 
pass from controversy to assurance. 
First, it has become clear that the 
Massoretic Text of the Old Testament 
is a far sounder one than had been 
supposed by the modern schools of 
criticism. The dangerous gap between 
the second century BC, when the 
youngest books of the canon were 
probably composed, and the ninth and 
tenth centuries of our era, in which the 
oldest manuscripts our texts are based 
om were written, appears to have been 
bridged by a tradition of strict and 
faithful reproduction of hallowed 
writings. The Qumran texts contain 
important variations from the Masso- 
retic reading; but they are variations 
which may reflect sectarian beliefs, and 
they do not modify the Bible as we 
know it in any essential respect. 
Secondly, it is now fairly certain that 
the Septuagint, that text which played 
such a creative role in the history of 
Christian theology, was based on an 
important and authentic tradition of 
Hebrew texts, some of which may 
possibly be more ancient and sound, 
than those used by the Massoretes. This 
means, in effect, that a “ scientific” text 
of the Old Testament would consist of 
os combination of readings — the 

ssoretic Text, the Septuagint a 
few borrowings from that fascinating 
version of the Bible which has been 


fiercely treasured for centuries by the 
small Samaritan community living at 
Nablus. 

The other main conclusion’ is” that 
between roo BC and AD 70 there lived 
at Khirbet Qumran a monastic com- 
munity with distinct analogies to the 
Essenes and with millennial expectations 
and apocalyptic doctrines, some of 
which definitely illuminate that turbu- 
lent and complex period when Judaism 
gave rise to one of its more lasting 
heresies. From the writings of this 
community, moreover, one arrives at 
the very important realisation that the 
Gospel of St. John, far from being a 
Hellenistic intrusion, represents stylistic 
and spiritual tendencies rife on the 
fringe of Judaism and may conceal traces 
of the hitherto littl known interaction 
with Persia. 

By all odds the finest book yet to appear 
on the whole subject is Professor 
Burrows’s “The Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
It is far more than a _ masterly 
account of the discovery and interpreta- 
tion of the scrolls; it is a fascinating 
example of how scholarship works and 
how scholarly judgment differs from 
other forms of thought. There is hardly 
a single aspect of the scrolls that has 
not given rise to acrimonious debate. 
Professor Burrows’s presentation of 
contrary views is a constant exercise in 
honesty, and when he ventures on a 
verdict he does so with convincing 
insight into the reasons of those who 
will adopt a different opinion. In par- 
ticular, this book sweeps away the 
malevolent tumult that has sprung from 
the claim that the Qumran community 
“explains” the origins of Christianity ; 
it points out that these origins are per- 
force multitudinous and that a true 
Christian would be the first to empha- 
sise the Judaism of Christ and the live 
continuity between the literature of the 
Prophets and the gloss of the Apostles. 
Professor Burrows writes finely of the 
interaction of archeology, paleography, 
exegesis and history, and as one follows 
his cautious excitement one catches 
something of the tension that has made 
the “Scrollery” in the Palestine 
Archzological Museum one of the 
world’s most adventurous places. 


Professor Allegro’s little volume, on 
the other hand, is disappointing. That 
is not altogether the author’s fault. A 
Pelican book is supposed to give the 
layman a sound, authoritative and yet 
fairly simple account of its subject. 
Quite obviously, this cannot yet be done 
about the Dead Sea Scrolls. The tech- 
niques involved are too complex and the 
conclusions too uncertain. In i 
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to write plainly, Professor Allegro has 
given a distorted picture of the present 
state of knowledge and research. What 
he puts down as simple facts are, as 
yet, problematic guesses, and much of 
what he asserts to be proven is, at best, 
conjectured. His entire account of the 
history of the Qumran sect and of the 
interpretation of its texts strikes a false 
note of assurance. Where Professor 
Allegro flatly states that the “ Wicked 
Priest” is Alexander Janmnaeus, Pro- 
fessor Burrows has a long and complex 
discussion showing that this is a possible 
but very unsatisfactory identification if 
only because Jannaeus did not abandon 
the statutes of the covenant and because 
none of the other references in the 
Habakkuk Commentary fit his reign. 
Where Professor Allegro simply states 
that the alien invaders whom the sect 
designates by the word Kittim were the 
Romans, the American scholar explains 
that this is only one of three possible 
identifications. Consequently, readers 
should .approach the Pelican volume 
with extreme caution. It is one man’s 
well written but hasty view of what will 
remain, for decades to come, work in 
progress. Where it excels, however, is 
in its plates and in possessing an index— 
an essential unaccountably omitted by 
the publishers of Professor Burrows’s 


Crime on the Waterfront 


THE MAN WHO ROCKED THE 
BOAT. 

By William J. Keating with Richard Carter. 
Gollancz. 309 pages. 16s. 


R KEATING’S boat is manned by 
the cautious law enforcement 
officers of New York City. He started 
rocking it when, as a young and enthu- 
siastic assistant in the District Attorney’s 
office, he was a member of the crew. 
Later, as investigator for the unofficial 
New York City Anti-Crime Committee, 
he stirred up gusts of public opinion to 
spur_his discomfited former~ colleagues 
to more effective action. This zealous 
crusade, directed mainly, but not 
entirely, against crime on the waterfront, 
makes exciting reading, and _ the 
engagingly colourful and lucid style of 
the writing—for which, presumably, we 
must thank Mr Keating’s co-author, Mr 
Carter—has lifted the book into the first 
rank of detective stories. Most revealing 
to the reader on this side of the Atlantic 
are the range and complexity of the 
underworld empires in America’s docks, 
clothing, transport and building indus- 
tries. The American gangster has most 
of the talents of the successful business 
tycoon, and is quite at home in a world 
of monopolies, cartels and interlocking 
directorates. But, exercising his control 
through the cowed members of trade 
unions, he prefers violence, assassina- 
tion and terror to normal business 
methods, and has no use for any price 
mechanism but bribery and extortion. 
But the implications of the book go 
far deeper than this, and the reader can 
only regret that Mr Keating does not 
fully explore them. For the most telling 
conclusion is that, in spite of one spec- 
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tacular success, his crusade failed, and 
conditions on the New York waterfront 
are as appalling today as they ever were. 
The mere existence of unofficial anti- 
crime committees is an indication that 
the law has not been effectively enforced. 
Mr Keating gives us a vivid insight into 
the reasons why honest workmen tolerate 
their gangster leaders, and why the 
police so often temper their duty with 
expediency. But his crusade, which is 
not lacking in courage, appears to have 
been directed more against the symp- 
toms than against the causes of the 
malaise he describes. How far, he might 
have asked, is the persistence of organ- 
ised crime in America a direct result of 
a political system that provides for the 
election of many prosecutors and judges 
by popular vote, where nomination by 
the party caucus may be a guarantee of 
election ? 

More discussion would also have been 
welcome on the two points of principle 
with which Mr Keating ends his story: 
the morals of wire-tappings ;*and the 
obligation of a private investigator—be 
he lawyer or reporter—to protect the 
sources of his information. The real 
heroes of this book are the longshore- 
men who braved the retribution of the 
mob to give Mr Keating his clues. To 
protect them Mr Keating chose to go tq 
prison on a charge of contempt of court. 
But America has recently seen many 
careers ruined by the publication of 
“information ” without the appearance 
of the informant to substantiate his 
evidence on oath under cross-examina- 
tion. And the law of libel in America, 





History of the 
Second World War 


Studies of 
Overseas 


Supply 
by H. DUNCAN HALL and 
C. C. WRIGLEY 


The detailed story of the 
eastward transatlantic flow of 
war material in accordance with 
the broad policies described in 
Mr. Duncan Hall’s§ North 
American Supply (H.M.S.O. 
1955), to which this book is 
complementary. 


37s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 


fl Gd S fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 





as the mere reading of this book implies, 
is not a very effective protection of 
character. 


Guide to the French 
Economy 


FORCES ET FAIBLESSES DE L’ECO- 
NOMIE FRANCAISE, 

By J] M. Jeanneney. 

Paris: Armand Colin. 340 pages. 1,500 frs 


*~RENCHMEN, claimed Heine, have 
no taste for epics. One is often 
tempted to add “nor for economics,” so 
many elegant political edifices are based 
on slender economic foundations. M. 
Jeanneney’s guide is destined primarily 
to provide the necessary evidence so that 
economic judgments and political deci- 
sions can be made rationally. The book 
fulfils its role admirably. 

It is a fully illustrated guide, packed 
with impressive charts and international 
comparisons. The text is, above all, a 
lucid and vivid commentary on these 
facts and figures. It leads the reader 
through the various aspects of French 
production, both agricultural and indus- 
trial ; through the price system and its 
vagaries to the international problem of 
the balance of trade and payments. An 
analysis of the national income and its 
distribution is followed by a chapter on 
financial policy, and the book ends with 


- a study of the structure of the French 


economy. To make this work accessible 
to a broader public, Professor Jeanneney 
precedes the treatment of every new 
subject with a brief but clear definition 
of the terms or concepts involved, and 
his academic experience is obviously of 
great help in this delicate task. 

The searchlight is directed indiscrimi- 
nately to the seamy as well as the flatter- 
ing side of the country’s economy. The 
author, naturally, is not neutral, but he 
has no axe to grind. If occasionally he 
has a personal bias, he shows it explicitly. 
Thus, he argues against too rapid an 
exodus of the rural population to the 
towns because of the “ civilising value ” 
of work on the land. Nevertheless, he 
accepts the idea of a substantial shift of 
labour in the name of the overriding 
objective of increasing the standard of 
life of the population. He lets the facts 
speak for themselves, and has collected 
a tremendous amount of information, 
often unobtainable elsewhere. 

Two introductory chapters deal with 
demographic changes and with the 
political framework against which 
economic developments are taking place. 
The book ends on an optimistic, though 
not complacent, note with a plea for a 
more rational approach towards econo- 
mics. With its lucid explanation of the 
questions involved it should greatly 
contribute to that goal. An understand- 
ing of the economic and social back- 
ground throws an entirely new light on 
many seemingly absurd political pheno- 
mena. Frenchmen will no longer be 
able to build their castles in the air with 
the excuse of a lack of evidence about 
their economic soil. This book should 
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also find its way, as a work of reference 
to the shelves of English readers inter. 
ested in French or European problems. 
A companion volume, providing al! the 
figures on which the charts are based, js 
promised for early publication and 
should prove invaluable. 


Orwellian Void 


A STUDY OF GEORGE ORWELL. 
By Christopher Hollis. 
Hollis and Carter. 220 pages. 18s. 


R HOLLIS and George Orwel! 
were in College together at Eton, 
met again in Burma in 192s, and 
remained in intermittent contact from 
1932 until Orwell’s death in 1950. This 
in itself is good warrant for the present 
book. But Mr Hollis makes a further 
claim: “We-had, with a somewhat 
curious exactness, I fancy, enough in 
common and enough in difference to 
make argument between us stimulating.” 
It is essentially with a continuation of 
this argument that we are now presented. 
Mr Hollis is very fair to his opponent, 
and indeed presents us with a much 
finer Orwell than some less critical 
admirers have contrived. Nevertheless 
he is determined, we feel, that the last 
word shall rest with himself—or better, 
perhaps, with Christian orthodoxy. 
Although some of Orwell’s persuasions 
were cranky, wilful and incoherent, he 
had great power of reaching bedrock. 
Thus in 1944 he wrote: 

Supposing that one can separate the 
two phenomena, I would say that the 
decay of belief in personal immortality 
has been as important as the rise of 
machine civilisation. ... I do not want 
the belief in life ‘after death to return, 
and in any case it is not likely to return. 
What I do point out is that. its disappear- 
ance has left a big hole and that we ought 
to take notice of that fact. . .. One 
cannot have any worth while picture of 
the future unless one realises how much 
we have lost by the decay of Christianity 

Two years later this has sharpened itself 
into a single sentence: 


The real problem is how to restore the 
religious attitude while accepting death 
as final, 


It is Mr Hollis’s case that the problem 
is insoluble, and that Orwell, finding 
insoluble, was constrained out of his 
own deep honesty to give us as his 
last testament the appalling “ Nineteen 
Eighty-Four ”—a prophecy which is not 
even a warning, since the warning 2 
another critic’s words) “defeats itself 
because of its underlying boundless 
despair.” But “ Nineteen Eighty-Four 
is very much a sick man’s book, upon 
which too much should not be founded. 
In his last months, it seems, Orwell! was 
turning to Conrad, and the fact 1s sug- 
gestive even at the level on which Mr 
Hollis’s inquiry proceeds. Had Orwell 


lived, and his political nightmare 


some measure dissolved, he too migh 
have explored the possibility of mans 
preserving a certain dignity in face o 
the void—and gone on to write 2 book 
standing to “ Nineteen Eighty-Four 4 
“Nostromo” or “Victory” stands ' 
“Heart of Darkness.” 
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Two ways to dictate...one cuts work in half 





Ever realize that shorthand dictation is “double 
writing’? Secretary sits through pauses, interrup- 
tions, while man dictates . . . takes time converting 


speed. Result? Faster, cheaper, more accurate busi- 
ness communication. 


Other DICTABELT advantages: flexible, unbreak- 





words into code . . . later translates and types. 
Compare with Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 


able, permanent records, can be mailed or filed like a 
letter. Cannot be erased purposely or by accident. Vis- 





machine and DICTABELT record. Man dictates inde- 
pendently any time. DICTABELT record captures 
what he says unmistakably. Secretary types directly 
from clear DICTABELTS—controls volume, tone, 


Branch Offices : 
Edinburgh Glasgow Leeds Liverpool 


ible dictation makes quick place-finding. Most econo- 
mical—average day’s dictation for stamp money. For 
more facts, write to Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 


Stratford Place, London W.1. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Belfast Bristol 


Manchester 


Birmingham 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine. “Takes the word: right out of your mind.” 


DICTAPHON 


atGo. Race = 


Cork Dublin 


Newcastle 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER 
and DICTABELT are registered trade marka, 
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‘To me,’ said the Bat, ‘it seems quite topsy-turvy that British farming, 


which is both highly-skilled and the country’s biggest single industry, should get so little 


credit for its enterprise and achievement. Are you not with me? 


BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


You talk above my head 


are 


BR eign re 
pin 
PO Cte 


rg ie ee te a 


‘For,’ he continued, ‘my mind is filled with the lamb in spite of fluctuating prices, and snow- 
idea that shoving something in the ground and drifts ten feet deep!’ 
selling what comes up is a pretty casy way to , . ape u ~ 
earn a living!’ Which provoked, as it should, ni er: They e subsidised, ror t they? 
on taignn ognesk BAT ‘Subsidised! Farm subsidies have stayed virtual- 
‘ ‘ ly put since 1951 although costs have rocketed 
pat ‘EASY! When a season's profit can be written nh eeadeehinls ase ts 16%. There's 
off by a run of unseasonable storms? When ae 8 P o- 









A oak land under the plough, more tractors to 
bs half your life is a constant battle against fickle sok piougn, 
British weather? You say “easy” at crack of YN do the ploughing, more... . 


‘ . ’ Za 
dawn one morning next winter when there’s —— * * * 
work to be done and the wind’s like a knife!’ 


_ Ne 
TOWN MousE ‘So! They chose the life didn’t they?’ 


ow Town Mouse had turned away. He was 

etermined not to be confused by f. h 

pat ‘And where would you be if they hadn’t? *" sled Nie Ga eeeaee 
Just think of the hill farmers, for instance, 


had made up his mind. He was resolved never 
carrying on producing plenty of splendid 






















to admit that the British farmer, in return for 
only a fair living, does us really proud. 





IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARM! 





a 
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Taxation in Canada 


TAXES, TARIFFS AND SUBSIDIES: 
Volumes I and II. 

By J. H. Perry. 

Toronto University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege. 792 pages. £10. 


NE of the most serious gaps in the 
economic literature of Canada has 
been most ably filled by Mr Perry with 
this book sponsored by the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, which complements his 
earlier book, “Taxation in Canada.” 
With the wide knowledge and insight 
born of fifteen years with the Depart- 
ment of Finance in Ottawa, he has 
collected and digested the scattered mass 
of miscellaneous material hitherto avail- 
able in the field—statistical data, budget 
speeches, reports of a multitude of Royal 
Commissions and submissions to them, 
speeches, articles, pamphlets, books and 
fragments of books. From it he has built 
a comprehensive and coherent history of 
the development of taxation in Canada. 
The story is one of great interest to 
anyone concerned with contemporary 
Canadian economic development, with 
federal finance anywhere, or, indeed, 
with problems of public finance and 
methods of taxation in general. It high- 
lights the transition from basic depend- 
ence, in the early days of confederation, 
on volatile customs revenue to contem- 
porary dependence on direct taxation. 
Only this broadening of the tax base 
has made it possible to meet the growing 
burden of government expenditures, not 
only to defray the soaring costs of two 
wars and the subsequent cold war, but 
to meet the almost equally exuberant 
costs of expanding social security and 
welfare services added to developmental 
costs. The distinct and sometimes clash- 
ing roles of taxation in raising revenue 
and in promoting economic policies are 
sharply drawn, from the early conflict 
between tariffs for revenue and tariffs 
as an instrument of “ National Policy ” 
strengthening the east-west axis of the 
Canadian economy, to the double pur- 
pose taxation of the second world war 
designed not only to balance war-swollen 
budgets but also to draw off inflationary 
excesses of civilian purchasing power. 
There is a brilliant analysis of the change 
in the attitude to taxation as an alter- 
native to borrowing in the second war 
as compared with the first and an equally 
illuminating account of the application 
of the principle of “ contra-cyclical 
budgeting.” 

The difficulties that are implicit in 
the distribution between governments at 
different levels within the Canadian con- 
federation of powers of taxation and of 
responsibilities for expenditure are 
handled with notable skill and lucidity. 
One could, however, wish for a fuller 
analysis of the balance of burden and 
advantage as between the different 
regions of Canada, especially as between 
metropolitan centres of finance, com- 
merce and industry and the frontiers of 
new development and of ebbing pros- 
perity. The whole tangle of municipal, 
provincial and national revenue-raising 
problems and devices; of rivalry and 
confusion in the application of over- 
lapping powers of taxation ; of legal un- 


certainties about rights and responsibili- 
ties ; of the evolution of the complex 
system of federal subsidies and grants 
to the provinces and of tax agreements 
between the provinces and the national 
government ; and of the methods by 
which co-operation and re-apportion- 
ment of responsibilities between federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities are 
being painfully and gradually hammered 
out—all are handled so that the reader is 
made to see the general character of the 
overgrown forest without losing sight 
of its individual trees, and with even 
some appreciation of the nature of the 
underlying terrain. 

This will long be an essential text 
and reference book. It is also a book 
to be read with interest and pleasure. 
The style is forthright, lively and amus- 
ing. Mr Perry’s enthusiasm for and 
mastery of his intricate subject is mani- 
fest in the gusto with which he achiéves 
intelligible compression while still doing 
justice to the complexities of the 
material. A fuller index would be a 
help, but there is a mine of rich, well 
organised material in the admirable 
bibliography, comprehensive chronology 
of “ Main events in taxation, 1650-1954,” 
and collection of tables in the appendix. 


Arch-Fiend and Archangel 


LOKAMANYA TILAK. 
By D. V. Tahmankar. 
Murray. 352 pages. 2ls. 


*ROM 1897 to his death in 1920, 
B. G. Tilak was probably the most 
popular, as he was certainly the most 
controversial, of India’s nationalist 
leaders. In the party strife of India’s 
pre-independence days, Tilak was pre- 
sented as a sulphurous arch-fiend by 
moderates and a gleaming archangel by 
extremists. His admirers, who probably 
include the majority of the present 
generation of Congress party leaders, 
laud him as the first Indian to reject 
the cult (using the word in_ its 
Khruschevian sense) of European values 
which “hypnotised” Indians in the 
nineteenth century, to launch a renais- 
sance to Hindu civilisation, and to 
restore Indian self-respect by adopting 
towards the bureaucracy a relentlessly 
aggressive attitude in place of the 
“ political mendicancy” of “constitu- 
tional ” reformers like Gokhale. Tilak, 
it is argued, prepared the way for 


Gandhi by proclaiming swaraj as the. 


goel, rousing the masses to conscious- 
ness of grievances, and inuring the 
bureaucracy to the idea of having to 
live with a constant stream of 
“sedition ” that could never be wholly 
stopped by any measures that British 
electors would tolerate. 

Tilak’s critics blame him for infusing 
politics with religion, for obstructing 
social reform, for reviving an extreme 
Hindu orthodoxy which, taken together 
with his creation of the cult of Shivaji 
(the Hindu “patriot king” who 
destroyed the Moghul empire), fanned 
to white heat the flames of Hindu- 
Muslim enmity and rendered the par- 
tition of independent India a certainty. 
They allege that he created the myth of 
a “golden era” in Indian history when 





Til 


all was unity and enlightenment ; this, 
added to his justification of Shivaji’s 
perfidious assassination of Afzal Khan 
(an opposing Muslim general whom he 
had invited to a peace conference), led 
to the introduction of assassination and 
violence in Indian politics, which by a 
process of Orwellian double-speak 
became known as “non-violent non- 
co-operation,” and to an unduly low 
regard for political and historical accu- 
racy in Indian public life. 

Mr Tahmankar does not set these 
and other unresolved contradictions in 
perspective. For him, Tilak can do no 
wrong, his opponents no right, and a 
number of Indian patriots emerge from 
these pages with their noses well rubbed 
in the dirt of Mr Tahmankar’s scorn. 
The result is a book of polemics, fight- 
ing the battles of half a century ago as 
if all were still at stake in-the cause that 
was settled without right of appeal on 
August 15, 1947. He is a poor bio- 
grapher who does not admire his sub- 
ject, but if he hopes to convert others to 
his viewpoint he will not seek to elevate 
his hero by denigrating his opponents ; 
he will be at pains to face the critics’ 
case fully and, above all, to cite sources 
in detail so that the student can verify 
texts, interpretations, and conclusions 
for himself. If Tilak’s claims to great- 
ness are beyond question, Mr Tahman- 
kar’s methods in asserting them are not. 


Shorter Notices 


ESCAPE FROM GERMANY. 
By Aidan Crawley. 
Collins. 318 pages. 16s. 


This book provides a short history of 
escapes made from Germany by members 
of the Royal Air Force during the last war. 
Its author who has also written the official 
escape history for the Air Ministry, could 
scarcely be better qualified to undertake such 
a task. He was himself a prisoner of war 
for four years and made several attempts to 
break out, once successfully—though he had 
the misfortune to be recaptured on the 
Swiss border; he was, moreover, head of 
the escape intelligence organisation in 
Stalag Luft III at the time when one of 
the most brilliantly organised tunnelling 
operations of the war resulted in the escape 
of over 70 prisoners and the tragic shoot- 
ings that followed the recapture cf many 
of them. 

Inevitably, much of the ground covered 
—if covered is indeed the right word for 
activities so largely subterranean—will be 
familiar to readers of the already extensive 
literature of escape. But there are some 
notable new stories, in particular that of the 
late Warrant Officer Grimston who, having 
himself successfully escaped, stayed on in 
Germany to organise staging posts so that 
others could follow with less risk of being 
recaptured. Even where the events 
described are already well known, the point 
of view is always new ; for this is very much 
a book written by Mr Crawley the staff 
officer-cum-historian, rather than by Mr 
Crawley the front-line escaper. This is not 
to imply that the book is dull—on the con- 
trary, it is full of excitement and’ humour 
and will certainly be essential reading for 
all armchair escapers. And even those who 
have not hitherto undertaken so hazardous 
a pursuit can safely be recommended to 
read this well-written, well-informed survey 
of a fascinating subject. 
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THE BUSINESS CYCLE IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD. 

Edited by Erik Lundberg. 
Macmuillan. 382 pages. 30s. 


At their 1952 conference the International 
Economic Association discussed business 
cycle problems with particular reference to 
their manifestation since the last war, and 
it is the papers and a resumé of the dis- 
cussion at that meeting that make up the 
contents of this book. There are two parts. 
The first contains papers on postwar ex- 
perience in specific countries: the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Federal Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden and Japan. The second comprises 
contributions on “fundamental” as op- 
posed to “applied” research 

For most economies there has been little 
opportunity since the war to overcome its 
disturbances because of the hostilities in 
Korea and the political uncertainties of the 
cold war. Exogenous influences outweighed 
the endogenous, and it is not surprising 
that in the country-by-country examination 
of postwar experience little reliance is 
placed upon cyclical models for interpreta- 
tion. From such a period, however, it 
should be possible to glean much informa- 
tion on the behaviour patterns of firms and 
consumers, since certain influences respon- 
sible for those patterns, and relatively 
quiescent in more normal times, exhibit 
magnified effects which make their detection 
possible and facilitate imterpretation. An 
obvious example is the impact of excessive 
liquidity on the purchasing plans of firms 
and consumers. Thus while postwar ex- 

rience may provide few direct signs to 
the working of the business cycle, a close 
examination enriches our knowledge of the 
motivations of individuals and enables us 
to improve cyclical models for testing over 
longer spans. 

From the biennial United, Kingdom 
crises to the problems of southern Italy, 
through changing internal terms of trade 
and the effects of Dodge-line disinflation 
measures in Japan, there is much in this 
book to provoke fresh thinking on economic 
fluctuations. 


* 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ABROAD. 

The American Assembly. 

Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. 210 pages. $1.00. 


These are background papers prepared 
by experts in the subject for use at last 
May’s meeting of the American Assembly, 
which arranges conferences for representa- 
tives of business, labour, agriculture, govern- 
ment, the professions and the political 
parties. Single copies are available free on 
request to the Assembly at Columbia 
University for organisations wishing to use 
them for discussion or education. 


Books Received 


A SimpLe GuimpeE TO SHAREHOLDING AND 
Company Accounts: Revised Edition. 
By John Wood. Putnam. 130 pages. 9s. 6d. 
The first edition of this book was reviewed 
in The Econonust of December 24, 1955. 
British Empire Cancer CAMPAIGN: 
Thirty-third Annual Report covering the 
year 1955. 

British “Empire Cancer Campaign. 558 
pages. 

THE MERCHANTS PAVED THE Way. 

By J]. Halket Millar. A. H. and A. W. 
Rod, New Zealand. London: Phoenix 
House. 228 pages. 22s. 6d. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Germany’s Economic Dilemma 


Sm—The important article in The 
Economist for August 18th starts by 
observing that Germany “is now 
immersed in the problems of full em- 
ployment and inflation that Britain 
knows so well,” and goes on to say: “to 
the British a juxtaposition of fear of 
inflation with a chronic surplus in deal- 
ings with other countries seems odd.” 


If inflation means spending in excess 
of output, it can be relied on as a cor- 
rective of a surplus balance. “ The 
experience of two inflations,” however, 
has given most Germans “a heartfelt 
desire for a stable currency.” The 
second inflation left Germany almost 
denuded of currency, and the monetary 
reform of 1948 was immediately fol- 
lowed by a creation of credit to fill the 
gap. But the gap has only been partially 
filled: Germany’s money supply (cur- 
rency and demand deposits) has re- 
mained at the very low level of 18 per 
cent of a year’s product. Moreover, the 
German banking system has escaped 
the congestion with Treasury bills and 
Government securities from which that 
of Great Britain has suffered, and the 
German authorities have taken advan- 
tage of the resulting sensitiveness of the 
system to credit measures to keep a 
tight hold on the flow of money. The 
excess spending, which in Great Britain 
causes an adverse balance of payments, 
is kept in check in Germany. 

Yet, in spite of the severe monetary 
policy, inflation is proceeding in Ger- 
many even faster than in Great Britain. 
The wage-level has risen 8 per cent in 
the past year, and 76 per cent since 
1948. The explanation surely is that 
the German money unit, like the 
pound, is undervalued. The devalu- 
ation by about 20 per cent in 
1949 was less than that of the 
pound, but the resulting undervaluation 


‘of the money unit seems to have been 


greater. The German wage-level has 
been rising, despite the heavy unem- 
ployment which prevailed till recently, 
because workpeople demand a rise when 
they think employers can afford it. The 
rise will continue till German costs 
come into equilibrium with international 
costs and prices. If, as seems likely, the 
American wage-level is resuming its 
rise, the German wage-level will have 
a considerable way to go. 


Rearmament expenditure will not 
cause inflation unless it is financed by 
inflationary methods, and, if it is so 
financed, it will merely facilitate the 
inflationary process which the under- 
valuation of the money unit anyhow 
ensures. 


The choice is evidently between 
inflation and an upward revaluation. 
“Professor Erhard,” your article says, 
“is against revaluation for the moment.” 
Perhaps he will change his mind. 


But the case for revaluation is stronger 
in Great Britain than in Germany. Ger- 
many has not yet reached the state of 
over-employment, which is the real 
cause of Great Britain’s adverse balance. 
German experience shows that ugh: 
credit can secure a favourable balance 
of payments, but cannot prevent a rise 
of wages and prices so long as the mone 
unit is undervalued.—Yours faithful!) 
London, W.8 Rate Hawrrey 


* 


Sm—Your issue of August 18th gives 
a good picture of the factual economic 
situation in Germany. You put forward, 
however, one idea which, I think, does 
overlook the general monetary develop- 
ment of the Western European econo- 
mies and to a certain extent that of the 
western world as a whole. Regarding 
Germany’s problem of a continuous 
surplus in foreign exchange you static 
that “ devaluation ” (by other countries 
“is a great deal more hazardous than 
revaluation” (by Germany), and you 
therefore stress the point that an 
eventual revaluation of the DM appeurs 
to be preferable to a devaluation of the 
pound sterling and the French franc. 


The exchange problems of the 
western world derive largely from the 
inflationary pressure existing more or 
less in most countries. Hence, such 
countries as Switzerland, Belgium and 
Germany which arrived—to a certain 
degree—to defend monetary stability 
during the past four or five years are 
bound to accumulate reserves and conse- 
quently become creditors. If they now 
have to struggle against inflationary 
pressure, it is largely because of what 
might be called their importing inflation 
via exports. Given a similar process 10 
the future with price-gaps not being 
closed by genuine monetary measuis, 
revaluation as such cannot help— ‘ic 
same, obviously, being true for deva!.2- 
tion. Price differences, largely caused 
by monetary incentives, cannot b¢ 
matched by adjusting exchange 12'S 
alone. 

Or should these countries for reasons 
of “solidarity” inflate their econom<s 
correspondingly in order to push Pp 
price levels ? German opinion 4'\<! 
the experience of two inflations and 1)! 
dreadful results is likely to reject suc) 
conclusions. If ome accepts the \'«\ 
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that inflation—in its broad and rather 
vague meaning—is the main problem 
of western economies, the conclusion 
should be to stabilise the monetary 
sector, that is to say public finance, as 
well of those countries concerned with 
inflationary problems, In this con- 
nection devaluation may be quite 
helpful. To reverse the argument in 
charging those countries with relative 
internal stability to adjust their exchange 
rates without the general inflationary 
trend in other countries being stopped 
seems to be a dangerous proposal.— 
Yours faithfully, Kaus TIEDJE 
Stuttgart 


* 


Sir—I wonder if a way out for Germany 
would be for it to jofn the sterling area. 
This would have the twin advantages of 
so increasing our gold and dollar re- 
serves that we can enjoy our inflation 
without worrying about it, and Ger- 
many can cease to worry about a rapidly 
increasing reserve—it would not increase 
long !—Yours faithfully, IAN F. Peet 
North Berwick ’ 


Mixed-Up Somalis 


Sir—With respect I challenge your 
categorical statement in your note of 
August 11th that “One subject of 
British complaint, the slaughter and 
mutilation of a large number of men, 
women and children of the Essa tribe, 
has been justified by the Ethiopian 
government as legitimate action against 
banditry.” No such massacre ever took 
place ! It follows that no complaint by 
the British (? Government) as you 
report has ever, in fact, been lodged. 
This observation and comment by The 
Economist must obviously have been 
published in good faith. One accepts 
that the whole unfortunate and mis- 
chievous statement arises from a canard 
let loose by a Sunday newspaper. This 
is a typical example of how one 
exaggeration can lead to no end of other 


assertions equally damaging.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Mac.ear BATE 
London, E.C.4 


[A protest was lodged on July 21st by 
the British Ambassador in Addis Ababa 
concerning some British protected Somalis 
who are believed to have been killed in this 
incident. The Ethiopian government has 
stated that only Ethiopian subjects were 
involved and that not more than twelve 
armed tribesmen were killed ; some British 
Somalis have put the figure at four 
hundred. No details of the British case 
have yet been* made known.] 


Automation in Perspective 


Str—The survey on automation, m your 
issue for July 28th, will serve a most 
useful purpose by stating a case for those 
who are not very well acquainted with 
these new developments ; yet it left me 
with the notion that many of your 
readers might gain the impression that 
the capital ‘cost involved would prohibit 
automation to all but the largest 


concerns. 
One cannot, of course, be dogmatic, 


since circumstances alter cases, but I 
would say that no company should find 
replacement by automation an intoler- 
able burden, always provided that 
proper allowances have been made on 
existing plant for depreciation, obso- 
lescence and the inflationary advances 
in the prices of machinery. If insuffi- 
cient allowance has been made there will 
be a problem in replacing standard plant 
—a problem which will not be solved 
by “ making do.” 


If one compares the cost of a line of 
standard machines with that of an auto- 
matic transfer machine, both performing 
the same operations, taking everything 
into consideration, the scales often turn 
out to be heavily weighted in favour of 
the transfer machine. 


I am of the opinion that with the entry 
of the standard machine tool builders 
into this field it will be found that auto- 
matic machinery will be increasingly 
competitive with the standard types. 
This must be so since the operational 
parts of the machine, i.e., the machine 
heads, are so very much more simple 
than those on standard machines. As 
Sir Leonard Lord once said : “ You don’t 


have to buy seven levers when two will 
do.” 


No firm, therefore, should be deterred 
from investigating the possibilities of 
automation because of a preconceived 
notion that the capital cost is too great 
for them to contemplate.—Yours faith- 
fully, Frank G. WOoOLLARD 
Birmingham 


DPs Among the Atolls 


Smr—The trust territories of the mid- 
Pacific are an American responsibility, 
but the rest of the western world may 
naturally feel some concern over the 
welfare of the atom-displaced persons 
discussed in your article of July 7th. 


It may be of interest to note, however, 
that the resettlement of atoll people is 
not solely a problem of the atom age. 
The mid-Pacific atolls can rarely grow 
anything but the coconut, which pro- 
vides the staple food, house materials, 
and the one source of cash income. The 
situation on the atolls is Malthusian in 
that the population is limited by the 
palm-bearing capacity of the atoll. 
Older checks such as high mortality, 
family wars or escape in an ocean-going 
canoe are no longer operating. In the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands people from 
over-populated atolls have been re- 
settled in the Phoenix Islands, but lack 
of rain and isolation are problems here 
also. Islanders from Ocean Island in 
the Gilberts (who lost their land 
through phosphate mining) have bought 
themselves Rambi, a high, fertile and 
much larger island in Fiji which (even 
although they do not exploit fully its 
rich resources) offers a more prosperous 
and fuller life. In Kioa, also in Fiji, 
atoll dwellers from Vaitapu in the Ellice 
group are also finding out the advan- 
tages of living on soil instead of sand. 
A most interesting experiment is the 
government-sponsored resettlement of 
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people from the overcrowded Gilbert 
atolls to Gizo in the Solomon Islands 
which started last year. 

The problems of settling a people 
who are fishermen and coconut eaters 
in islands where agriculture is the main 
economic activity, where the natives 
may belong to different ethnic groups, 
and (in the case of the Solomons) which 
are malarial, cannot be underestimated. 
But having been able to compare the 
settlements in Fiji with the monoproduct 
economy of the atolls I feel that re- 
settlement in high islands should always 
be considered a preferable alternative 
to resettlement in any but the best 
atolls. It is difficult to assess what we 
in the western world owe to the atom- 
displaced peoples of the mid-Pacific. 
But with all the money spent on the 
bomb, one feels that the monetary 
factor should not be a limiting one. This 
does not mean that the islanders should 
be made into unproductive rentiers, but 
that they should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop their way of life in 
the most favourable environment avail- 
able. Here the American authorities 
might do well to study British experi- 
ence in resettlement.—Yours faithfully, 

CAaRLEEN O’LOUGHLIN 
Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge 


Canada Turns the Screw 


Sm—Your note,of August 18th draws 
attention to the difficulty represented 
by the huge inflow of foreign capital, 
principally from the United States, 
which confronts the Canadian monetary 
authorities in their efforts to relieve 
inflationary pressure. 


This introduces a further problem, 
with an important bearing upon the 
development of Canada’s natural 
resources. If the supply of money is 
restricted, Canadian industry will be 
forced to curtail or postpone some part 
of its immense capital investment pro- 
gramme, thereby relieving mounting 
pressure upon available resources of 
labour and materials. But this restraint 
would not be effective against American 
corporations operating in Canada, in so 
far as their financial requirements, and 
much of the technical personnel, plant 
and materials needed, are provided from 
the United States. 


Thus there is a danger, not only that 
the attempt to curb inflation may be 
weakened, but also that the United States 
may acquire an even more extensive grip 
upon Canada’s natural resources, than 
would otherwise be the case. Canadian 
tax laws already handicap domestic com- 
panies, engaged in oil and natural gas 
development, in relation to their United 
States competitors. It now appears that 
they may have to suffer a further dis- 
advantage, not to mention the frustrating 
experience of seeing United States enter- 
prises maintaining, and even increasing, 
the tempo of their operations, at a time 
when monetary policy compels Canadian 
companies to slow down their activities. 
—Yours faithfully, ERLEIGH 
London, E.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS CYCLE IN THE 
POSTWAR WORLD. 

Edited by Erik Lundberg. 
Macmillan. 382 pages. 30s. 


At their 1952 conference the International 
Economic Association discussed business 
cycle problems with particular reference to 
their manifestation since the last war, and 
it is the papers and a resumé of the dis- 
cussion at that meeting that make up the 
contents of this book. There are two parts. 
The first contains papers on postwar ex- 
perience in specific countries: the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Federal Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden and Japan. The second comprises 
contributions on “fundamental” as op- 
posed to “applied” research 

For most economies there has been little 
opportunity since the war to Overcome its 
disturbances because of the hostilities in 
Korea and the political uncertainties of the 
cold war. Exogenous influences outweighed 
the endogenous, and it is not surprising 
that in the country-by-country examination 
of postwar experience little reliance is 
placed upon cyclical models for interpreta- 
tion. From such a period, however, it 
should be possible to glean much informa- 
tion on the behaviour patterns of firms and 
consumers, since certain influences respon- 
sible for those patterns, and relatively 
quiescent in more normal times, exhibit 
magnified effects which make their detection 
possible and facilitate interpretation. An 
obvious example is the impact of excessive 
liquidity on the purchasing plans of firms 
and consumers. Thus while posiwar ex- 

rience may provide few direct signs to 
the working of the business cycle, a close 
examination enriches our knowledge of the 
motivations of individuals and enables us 
to improve cyclical models for testing over 
longer spans. 

From the biennial United, Kingdom 
crises to the problems of southern Italy, 
through changing internal terms of trade 
and the effects of Dodge-line disinflation 
measures in Japan, there is much in this 
book to provoke fresh thinking on economic 
fluctuations. 


* 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ABROAD. 

The American Assembly. 

Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. 210 pages. $1.00. 


These are background papers prepared 
by experts in the subject for use at last 
May’s meeting of the American Assembly, 
which arranges conferences for representa- 
tives of business, labour, agriculture, govern- 
ment, the professions and the political 
parties. Single copies are available free on 
request to the Assembly at Columbia 
University for organisations wishing to use 
them for discussion or education. 


Books Received 


A Simp_Le GuIpE TO SHAREHOLDING AND 
Company Accounts: Revised Edition. 
By John Wood. Putnam. 130 pages. 9s. 6d. 
The first edition of this book was reviewed 
in The Economist of December 24, 1955. 


British Empire Cancer CAMPAIGN: 
Thirty-third Annual Report covering the 
year 1955. 

British “Empire Cancer Campaign. 558 
pages. 

THe MERCHANTS PAVED THE Way. 

By J. Halket Millar. A. H. and A. W. 
Peed New Zealand. London: Phoenix 
House. 228 pages. 22s. 6d. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Germany’s Economic Dilemma 


Sm—The important article in The 
Economist for August 18th starts by 
observing that Germany “is now 
immersed in the problems of full em- 
ployment and inflation that Britain 
knows so well,” and goes on to say: “ to 
the British a juxtaposition of fear of 
inflation with a chronic surplus in deal- 
ings with other countries seems odd.” 


If inflation means spending in excess 
of output, it can be relied on as a cor- 
rective of a surplus balance. “The 
experience of two inflations,” however, 
has given most Germans “a _ heartfelt 
desire for a stable currency.” The 
second inflation left Germany almost 
denuded of currency, and the monetary 
reform of 1948 was immediately fol- 
lowed by a creation of credit to fill the 
gap. But the gap has only been partially 
filled: Germany’s money supply (cur- 
rency and demand deposits) has re- 
mained at the very low level of 18 per 
cent of a year’s product. Moreover, the 
German banking system has escaped 
the congestion with Treasury bills and 
Government securities from which that 
of Great Britain has suffered, and the 
German authorities have taken advan- 
tage of the resulting sensitiveness of the 
system to credit measures to keep a 
tight hold on the flow of money. The 
excess spending, which in Great Britain 
causes an adverse balance of payments, 
is kept in check in Germany. 


Yet, in spite of the severe monetary 
policy, inflation is proceeding in Ger- 
many even faster than in Great Britain. 
The wage-level has risen 8 per cent in 
the past year, and 76 per cent since 
1948. The explanation surely is that 
the German money unit, like the 
pound, is undervalued. The devalu- 
ation by about 20 per cent in 
1949 was less than that of the 
pound, but the resulting undervaluation 


‘of the money unit seems to have been 


greater. The German wage-level has 
been rising, despite the heavy unem- 
ployment which prevailed till recently, 
because workpeople demand a rise when 
they think employers can afford it. The 
rise will continue till German costs 
come into equilibrium with international 
costs and prices. If, as seems likely, the 
American wage-level is resuming its 
rise, the German wage-level will have 
a considerable way to go. 


Rearmament expenditure will not 
cause inflation unless it is financed by 
inflationary methods, and, if it is so 
financed, it will merely facilitate the 
inflationary process which the under- 
valuation of the money unit anyhow 
ensures. 





The choice is evidently between 
inflation and an upward revaluation 
“Professor Erhard,” your article says, 
“is against revaluation for the momen.” 
Perhaps he will change his mind. 


But the case for revaluation is stronyer 
in Great Britain than in Germany. Ger- 
many has not yet reached the state of 
over-employment, which is the real 
cause of Great Britain’s adverse balance. 
German experience shows that tight 
credit can secure a favourable balance 
of payments, but cannot prevent a rise 
of wages and prices so long as the mone) 
unit is undervalued.—Yours faithfully 
London, W.8 RaLtpw Hawrrey 


* 


Smr—Your issue of August 18th gives 
a good picture of the factual economic 
situation in Germany. You put forward, 
however, one idea which, I think, docs 
overlook the general monetary develop- 
ment of the Western European econo- 
mies and to a certain extent that of the 
western world as a whole. Regarding 
Germany’s problem of a continuous 
surplus in foreign exchange you state 
that “ devaluation” (by other countries 
“is a great deal more hazardous than 
revaluation” (by Germany), and you 
therefore stress the point that an 
eventual revaluation of the DM appears 
to be preferable to a devaluation o! the 
pound sterling and the French fran. 


The exchange problems of the 
western world derive largely from the 
inflationary pressure existing more or 
less in most countries. Hence, such 
countries as Switzerland, Belgium and 
Germany which arrived—to a certain 
degree—to defend monetary stability 
during the past four or five years are 
bound to accumulate reserves and conse- 
quently become creditors. If they now 
have to struggle against inflationary 
pressure, it is largely because of what 
might be called their importing inflation 
via exports. Given a similar process 10 
the future with price-gaps not being 
closed by genuine monetary measu'¢s, 
revaluation as such cannot help— ic 
same, obviously, being true for dev.iu2- 
tion. Price differences, largely caused 
by monetary incentives, cannot 0 
matched by adjusting exchange /2'¢s 
alone. 

Or should these countries for reasons 
of “solidarity” inflate their econom<s 
correspondingly in order to pus! UP 
price levels? German opinion «tc! 
the experience of two inflations and (0°! 
dreadful results is likely to reject such 
conclusions. If one accepts the \icW 
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that inflation—in its broad and rather 
vague meaning—is the main problem 
of western economies, the conclusion 
should be to stabilise the monetary 
sector, that is to say public finance, as 
well of those countries concerned with 
inflationary problems. In this con- 
nection devaluation may be quite 
helpful. To reverse the argument in 
charging those countries with relative 
internal stability to adjust their exchange 
rates without the general inflationary 
trend in other countries being stopped 
seems to be a dangerous proposal.— 
Yours faithfully, Kaus TIeDjE 
Stuttgart 


* 


Str—I wonder if a way out for Germany 
would be for it to jofn the sterling area. 
This would have the twin advantages of 
so increasing our gold and dollar re- 
serves that we can enjoy our inflation 
without worrying about it, and Ger- 
many can cease to worry about a rapidly 
increasing reserve—it would not increase 
long !—Yours faithfully, Ian F. Peer 
North Berwick 


Mixed-Up Somalis 


Sir—With respect I challenge your 
categorical statement in your note of 
August 11th that “One subject of 
British complaint, the slaughter and 
mutilation of a large number of men, 
women and children of the Essa tribe, 
has been justified by the Ethiopian 
government as legitimate action against 
banditry.” No such massacre ever took 
place ! It follows that no complaint by 
the British (? Government) as you 
report has ever, in fact, been lodged. 
This observation and comment by The 
Economist must obviously have been 
published in good faith. One accepts 
that the whole unfortunate and mis- 
chievous statement arises from a canard 
let loose by a Sunday newspaper. This 
is a typical example of how one 
exaggeration can lead to no end of other 
assertions equally damaging.—Yours 
faithfully, H. MACLEAR BATE 
London, E.C.4 


[A protest was lodged on July 2lst by 
the British Ambassador in Addis Ababa 
concerning some British protected Somalis 
who are believed to have been killed in this 
incident. The Ethiopian government has 
stated that only Ethiopian subjects were 
involved and that not more than twelve 
armed tribesmen were killed ; some British 
Somalis have put the figure at four 
hundred. No details of the British case 
have yet been* made known.] 


Automation in Perspective 


Stir—The survey on automation, in your 
issue for July 28th, will serve a most 
useful purpose by stating a case for those 
who are not very well acquainted with 
these new developments ; yet it left me 
with the notion that many of your 
readers might gain the impression that 
the capital ‘cost involved would prohibit 
automation to all but the largest 
concerns. 


One cannot, of course, be dogmatic, 


since circumstances alter cases, but I 
would say that no company should find 
replacement by automation an intoler- 
able burden, always provided that 
Proper allowances have been made on 
existing plant for depreciation, obso- 
lescence and the inflationary advances 
in the prices of machinery. If insuffi- 
cient allowance has been made there will 
be a problem in replacing standard plant 
—a problem which will not be solved 
by “making do.” 


If one compares the cost of a line of 
standard machines with that of an auto- 
matic transfer machine, both performing 
the same operations, taking everything 
into consideration, the scales often turn 
out to be heavily weighted in favour of 
the transfer machine. 


I am of the opinion that with the entry 
of the standard machine tool builders 
into this field it will be found that auto- 
matic machinery will be increasingly 
competitive with the standard types. 
This must be so since the operational 
parts of the machine, i.e., the machine 
heads, are so very much more simple 
than those on standard machines. As 
Sir Leonard Lord once said: “ You don’t 


have to buy seven levers when two will 
do.” 


No firm, therefore, should be deterred 
from investigating the possibilities of 
automation because of a preconceived 
notion that the capital cost is too great 
for them to contemplate.—Yours faith- 
fully, FRANK G. WOOLLARD 
Birmingham 


DPs Among the Atolls 


Smr—The trust territories of the mid- 
Pacific are an American responsibility, 
but the rest of the western world may 
naturally feel some concern over the 
welfare of the atom-displaced persons 
discussed in your article of July 7th. 


It may be of interest to note, however, 
that the resettlement of atoll people is 
not solely a problem of the atom age. 
The mid-Pacific atolls can rarely grow 
anything but the coconut, which pro- 
vides the staple food, house materials, 
and the one source of cash income. The 
situation on the atolls is Malthusian in 
that the population is limited by the 
palm-bearing capacity of the atoll. 
Older checks such as high mortality, 
family wars or escape in an ocean-going 
canoe are no longer operating. In the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands people from 
over-populated atolls have been re- 
settled in the Phoenix Islands, but lack 
of rain and isolation are problems here 
also. Islanders from Ocean Island in 
the Gilberts (who lost their land 
through phosphate mining) have bought 
themselves Rambi, a high, fertile and 
much larger island in Fiji which (even 
although they do not exploit fully its 
rich resources) offers a more prosperous 
and fuller life. In Kioa, also in Fiji, 
atoll dwellers from Vaitapu in the Ellice 
group are also finding out the advan- 
tages of living on soil instead of sand. 
A most interesting experiment is the 
government-sponsored resettlement of 
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people from the overcrowded Gilbert 
atolls to Gizo in the Solomon Islands 
which started last year. 

The problems of settling a people 
who are fishermen and coconut eaters 
in islands where agriculture is the main 
economic activity, where the natives 
may belong to different ethnic groups, 
and (in the case of the Solomons) which 
are malarial, cannot be underestimated. 
But having been able to compare the 
settlements in Fiji with the monoproduct 
economy of the atolls I feel that re- 
settlement in high islands should always 
be considered a preferable alternative 
to resettlement in any but the best 
atolls. It is difficult to assess what we 
in the western world owe to the atom- 
displaced peoples of the mid-Pacific. 
But with all the money spent on the 
bomb, one feels that the monetary 
factor should not be a limiting one. This 
does not mean that the islanders should 
be made into unproductive rentiers, but 
that they should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop their way of life in 
the most favourable environment avail- 
able. Here the American authorities 
might do well to study British experi- 
ence in resettlement.—Yours faithfully, 

CARLEEN O’LOUGHLIN 
Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge 


Canada Turns the Screw 


Smr—Your note,of August 18th draws 
attention to the difficulty represented 
by the huge inflow of foreign capital, 
principally from the United States, 
which confronts the Canadian monetary 
authorities in their efforts to relieve 
inflationary pressure. 


This introduces a further problem, 
with an important bearing upon the 
development of Canada’s natural 
resources. If the supply of money is 
restricted, Canadian industry will be 
forced to curtail or postpone some part 
of its immense capital investment pro- 
gramme, thereby relieving mounting 
pressure upon available resources of 
labour and materials. But this restraint 
would not be effective against American 
corporations operating in Canada, in so 
far as their financial requirements, and 
much of the technical personnel, plant 
and materials needed, are provided from 
the United States. 


Thus there is a danger, not only that 
the attempt to curb inflation may be 
weakened, but also that the United States 
may acquire an even more extensive grip 
upon Canada’s natural resources, than 
would otherwise be the case. Canadian 
tax laws already handicap domestic com- 
panies, engaged in oil and natural gas 
development, in relation to their United 
States competitors. It now appears that 
they may have to suffer a further dis- 
advantage, not to mention the frustrating 
experience of seeing United States enter- 
prises maintaining, and even increasing, 
the tempo of their operations, at a time 
when monetary policy compels Canadian 
companies to slow down their activities. 
—Yours faithfully, ERLEIGH 
London, E.C.2 
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ustralorp, Rhode Island, Leghorn, Sussex; there is hardly a part of 
the world that has not contributed something to the vocabulary 

of poultry raising. And farmer tending chickens is a 

traditional scene as valid for Kent as for Carolina or the Cape. In 
recent times, however, the scene has changed in one small, but 
important, particular. The meal now comes to the farm in paper 

: . sacks—multiwall sacks, strong, of several thicknesses—that bring 
‘eet | i pa sth Z | : “RB SOO the feed clean and then go for burning. Quietly, these paper sacks have 
e ‘ effected a revolution in the hygienic carriage of all kinds of materials, 
from poultry meal to chemical powders. And this revolution 

is by no means confined to farming. Manufacturers now use Bowater 
packaging for all manner of goods. Shop windows, shelves and counters 
are gayer, neater, cleaner—thanks to protective Bowater wrappings. 
The tree from the far-off Bowater forest is much more today than just a provider of newsprint. 
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The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 
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American Survey 


o-oo 


AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











On the First Tee 


San Francisco. 


OTH presidential candidates are now ready to drive 
off for their election match. Mr Eisenhower has, in 
fact, begun by playing a full eighteen holes of golf for the 
first time sincé his illness, thus proving that he is indeed 
much stronger than the television cameras suggest. This 
is a view confirmed by everyone who meets him. He has 
also announced that he will shortly start campaigning 
actively, which presumably means in person, in areas where 
Republicans face particularly stiff opposition. Mr Stevenson 
has also been busy. He has appointed Mr Finnegan, who 
has already managed his fight for the nomination and has 
steered the Democrats to victory in Pennsylvania in recent 
years, to organise his campaign. This week Mr Stevenson 
is making a round of the country to meet Democratic party 
officials, to show them how serious and enthusiastic he is 
about this year’s battle, and how determined he is that it 
shall be fought in his way. This time, moreover, he does 
not need to introduce himself ; in contrast to 1952 he is 
now well known to his party and to the voters. 


This is one of the immediate ways in which this return — 


match between President Eisenhower and. Mr Stevenson 
differs from the round four years ago, even though three of 
the four contestants are the same. More important is the 
fact,that this year the Republicans are in power, while the 
Democrats are on the attack. The “ mess in Washington ” 
has been cleaned up, peace has been established in Korea, 
and the Administration will do its best to see that war does 
not break out over Suez before November 6th. But Mr 
Eisenhower can no longer claim to be leading a crusade 
against twenty years of corruption and incompetence. The 
Republicans know, however, that people do not usually vote 
against a party in power, particularly when it has been in 
power for only four years, unless they are deeply dissatisfied. 
In the present climate of peace and prosperity, few 
Americans are dissatisfied—however hard the Democrats 
may try to convince ‘small businessmen, farmers, those who 
live in the few places where there is serious unemployment, 
and other special groups that a neglectful Administration is 
being unfair to them. 

As he starts his campaign, Mr Stevenson has few tangible 
differences with Mr Eisenhower. His case agaifist the 
Administration is more general ; a genuine concern at the 
trend of government in the last four years, particularly in 
‘oreign affairs, and at the alleged lack of imaginative leader- 
ship and constructive idealism in Washington. But such a 
case is difficult, if not impossible, to make to the average 
voter, who is more interested in facts than in theory and who 


tends to regard President Eisenhower as leadership incarnate. 
So Mr Stevenson will almost certainly be driven to concen- 
trate on the Republicans’s most vulnerable point. Is Mr 
Eisenhower well enough to carry out his duties satisfac- 
torily and is the vice presidential candidate, Mr Nixon, fit 
to succeed him should he die before the end of his second 
term? There are many Republicans who secretly worry 
over this very prospect. 

But the Democratic side has its weaknesses also. There 
are Democrats who still believe that Mr Stevenson can never 
win and there are some who feel that he is a prisoner of the 
southern conservatives in the party. The Republicans will 
see to it that the voters do not forget these arguments, first 
put forward by Mr Truman himself to explain his support 
for Mr Harriman’s candidacy. The Republicans will also 
do their best to present the Democrats as a party too divided 
to govern and will cite as additional evidence the lack of 
enthusiasm in the South—and, it is rumoured, among Mr 
Stevenson’s own friends—for Senator Kefauver, the vice 
presidential candidate. 


* 


But Mr Kefauver brings definite assets to the Democratic 
partnership. A brave fighter with a band of devoted 
followers, he is the exponent of the down-to-earth “ folksy ” 
approach which Mr Stevenson has only recently essayed. 
For this reason, and because of his nationwide investigations 
into criminal racketeering and juvenile delinquency, he is 
known to, and admired by, a large number of voters who 
find little inspiration in Mr Stevenson’s lofty eloquence. 
Maybe Senator Kefauver lacks the strength of the man he 
beat for the nomination, Senator Kennedy, in the industrial 
areas of the North, but he is a favourite with the farmers, 
one of the main groups which both parties are wooing with 
particular ardour. 

Another important group is composed of Negro voters. 
The political and social issues arising out of the Supreme 
Courts decision against racial segregation in publicly financed 
schools have been anxiously weighed by both parties. The 
dilemma that has for so long plagued the Democrats has 
for the first time embarrassed the Republicans—in their 
platform they could not give the unequivocal promises to 
the Negroes which they would have liked to give for fear 
-of alienating the southern support that Mr Eisenhower 
brought to the party in 19§2. 

But the Democrats’s avoidance of a split in their party 
over the issue of civil rights for Negroes makes it almost 
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certain that Mr Stevenson will carry more of the South 
than he did in 1952. At that time, Mr Eisenhower had 
the open help of several leading southern Democrats, 
notably Governor Shivers of Texas, who took his state into 
the Republican fold. If Mr Stevenson can regain the 
five southern states which are usually considered safely 
Democratic but which he lost in 1952, then he would only 
need to gain a handful of the populous northern and western 
states to win the election. It would require only a very 
small shift in votes in some of these states to ensure his 
victory. This is one of the factors which encourages 
optimism among the Democrats ; another is the swing of 
the political pendulum away from the Republican side, 
which has been apparent in every local and congressional 
election since 1952. But Mr Eisenhower was not a candi- 
date in these elections, and his name on the ballot could 
well serve to reverse the trend. 

Contrary to many Democrats who may continue to “ like 
Ike,” Republicans will not vote for Mr Stevenson. The 
over-confidence which was evident at their convention, dis- 
like of Mr Nixon and a belief that it would be kinder to 
Mr Eisenhower not to submit him to the strain of another 
four years in office may, however, keep some of them from 
the polls. But the admiring affection which is felt for “ the 
President of all the people” will quickly efface the bad 
taste left in the mouths of many uncommitted voters by 
the slick monotony of the Republican convention, and by 
the excessive use of the Stars and Stripes and other symbols 
suggesting that Republicans have a monopoly on patriotism. 
They certainly did themselves less than justice in San 
Francisco last week, just as the Democrats probably did 
themselves more than justice in Chicago the week before. 
But the affair ended far better than it had begun, with 
three excellent fighting speeches, from Mr Dewey, Mr 
Nixon and the President himself. If play, when it actually 
begins, is carried on at that level, Mr Stevenson may gain 
little advantage from his idealistic approach and intellectual 
brilliance. 


Tightening Money 


HE Federal Reserve rediscount rate, which is the 

interest rate charged by the Federal Reserve district 
banks on loans to member commercial banks and the nearest 
equivalent to Bank Rate in Britain, was raised to 3 per cent 
in New York and other key centres last week. Although 
low by British standards, this rate, which has been edged 
up six times in the last sixteen months, is now higher than 
at any time since 1933. When it was last raised, in April 
of this year, there was a dispute between the “ Fed,” which 
feared inflation, and the Administration, which was more 
inclined to fear a recession. Since then the index of con- 
sumer prices, which had been almost unchanged for over 
three years, has risen by about 2 per cent and the recent 
wage increase won by the steel workers, together with the 
higher wages paid to workers whose earnings are linked 
directly with the cost of living, suggest that the rise in prices 
will continue. There now seems no danger of industrial 
production sagging, and in the months before the election 
the Republicans will be concerned to help the Federal 
Reserve to keep the cost of living in check. 
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On this occasion, the Federal Reserve has merely 
recognised, rather than promoted, the higher interest rates 
charged by the commercial banks. Two days before the 
rediscount rate was raised the “ prime ” rate—the lowest 
interest rate charged to borrowers with the best credit 
ratings—was raised by several important banks to 4 per 
cent. The rate for three-month Treasury bills, now over 
2.8 per cent, is higher than at any time in the last 23 years. 
The government, which is running a slight budget surplus, 
and the Federal Reserve, which has been reducing its 
holdings of government securities, have been keeping the 
commercial banks on a fairly short rein, and the total money 
supply has risen by only 23 per cent in the last year. But 
this money has been circulating more rapidly, and in spite 
of the fact that industrial production has hardly risen at 
all this year, commercial and industrial borrowings from 
the banks have risen by $24 billion, or nearly 10 per cent, 
since the beginning of the year, compared with an increase 
of only $1 billion in the,same months of 1955 when indus- 
trial output was rising rapidly. The heavy demand for long 
term capital to finance industrial expansion, which has 
driven up the cost of borrowing on the bond market, has 
tempted many firms to borrow on short term from the 
banks. As a result the seasonal decline in bank loans, which 
usually occurs in the third quarter, did not take place and 
the banks are now short of funds to meet the normal seasonal 
requirements of farmers and traders, 


Third Parties 


R TERRY CARPENTER of Nebraska has created 
a new character in American mythology. He is a 
fictitious gentleman by the name of Joe Smith. Mr Car- 
penter sought to nominate him for the Vice Presidency at 
the Republican convention in order to impede the smooth 
and rigid unanimity of Mr Nixon’s triumph. “ Take your 
Joe Smith and get out of here,” thundered the chairman,of 
that “free” convention and Mr Carpenter was rushed out 
of the hall. But, although Joe Smith may have caused only 
a momentary tremor in the well-oiled machinery of two- 
party politics, he may come back to life as the candidate 
of one of those interesting groups of Americans who 
perennially reject both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties. 

The total vote of the “ minor parties” in a presidential 
election equals about 5 per cent of the vote cast for the 
two major parties. In 1952, the Progressive Party obtained 
140,000 votes, the Prohibitionist candidate polled some 
73,000 votes, more than 30,000 electors supported the 
Socialist Labour Party, and Mr Darlington Hoopes, repre- 
senting the Socialist Party, won 20,000 votes. Moreover, 
165,000 voters scattered their ballots in support of such 
parties as the Constitution and Christian Nationalist Party 
which mominated General MacArthur, the Socialists 


Workers and the Greenbackers. In special political circum- 
stances, “ third parties ” can become a major phenomenon : 
in 1948, Mr Wallace, heading the Progressive movement, 
obtained more than one million votes and the Dixiecrats— 
the Southern rebels against the Democrats—polled 1.2 
million. But in contrast to 1844, when a third party 
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changed the outcome of the election, President Truman 
won against all comers. 

This year, there is once again talk of a third party rally- 
ing those right-wing extremists who refuse to see any differ- 
ence between President Eisenhower and Mr Stevenson and 
who believe that a “ vast socialist conspiracy” is wrecking 
the country. Headed by a cousin of the late Senator Taft, 
conservatives ” from 28 states are scheduled to meet in 
: States Rights and Grass Roots Convention in Chicago 
next week. Among the presidential candidates being con- 
sidered are General MacArthur, Senator Jenner, Governor 
Lee of Utah and the Dixiecrat leader, former Governor 
Thurmond of South Carolina. Yet another candidate is 
Mr Coleman Andrews, formerly Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Mr Andrews has already been endorsed by a 
small group of southerners who cannot stomach even the 
mild support for Negroes promised by the Democrats, but 
only an unlikely southern revolt against Mr Stevenson could 
turn ‘this lunatic affair into a political reality. 


Hodge Podge 


Chicago. 

N Illinois’ crowded history of political scandal it is a 

long time since there has been anything to match the 
manner in which Mr Orville Hodge, the Republican State 
Auditor, audited the state accounts. Last week, when he 
should have been in San Francisco as a delegate to the 
Republican convention, he was receiving instead a ten- to 
twelve-year prison sentence from a state court on two 
hundred and seventy-six counts of embezzlement and 
forgery. Mr Hodge will serve it concurrently with a twenty- 
year term from a federal judge for misapplying funds 
deposited in federally insured banks. In all, Mr Hodge is 
thought to have diverted to his own use about $1.5 million. 

The State Auditor in Illinois, as in eighteen other states, 
is an elected politician, not a professional accountant. On 
the principle that he should be independent of the Governor, 
whose accounts he must check, and the legislature, whose 
paymaster he is, his office is filled by the voters in a separate 
place on the ballot. In fact, his audit is not an efficiency 
check, which would be difficult to accomplish under the 
archaic conditions of Illinois’ fiscal system, but the less 
exalted task of clearing all payments by government officials 
to make sure that they are covered by appropriated funds. 

Until the recent debacle the auditor’s office was largely 
staffed with political sinecurists, and Mr Hodge distributed 
jobs in a fine bipartisan spirit. This impartiality doubtless 
goes far to explain the swift, silent manner in which the 
last State Legislature exempted his office from restrictions 
in spending that applied to the rest of the government, 
voted him a large emergency appropriation and entrusted 
him with sole care of an “ unclaimed property fund,” which 
he promptly applied to his private investments. 

Most of the actual auditing was done by an outside 
contractor, who, together with the president of one of the 
banks in which’ state funds are deposited, has now been 
indicted for conspiring with Mr Hodge. There is no pro- 
vision whatever for auditing the auditor. This is the more 
unfortunate because the legislature has, from time to time, 
conferred extraneous duties on his office, the most important 
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of which is that of administrator of state banks, cemeteries 
and currency exchanges. The State Auditor is a man to 
be cultivated in the banking world ; he appoints and directs 
the bank examiners ; he holds a veto over a bank’s change 
ot name or place of business or its application to increase 
its capital. This was a power which Mr Hodge did not 
hesitate to utilise. He forced one bank to close down and 
reorganise. He appointed a former Republican Governor, 
whose administration had been notorious for its scandals, 
to be chairman, and Mr Hodge himself acquired a third 
of the shares. He induced the president of a second bank 
to connive in his crimes. 

Mr Hodge’s career is an illustration of the drawbacks of 
a system, under which anyone can compete before the voters 
for party nominations. He was a gregarious, fast spending 
insurance broker from Granite City, a medium-sized town 
in the south-western part of the state, near the border of 
Missouri. After three terms in the State Legislature Mr 
Hodge entered a free-for-all primary election against five 
other contenders for the Republican nomination as State 
Auditor, an office which he frankly regarded as a stepping 
stone towards the Governorship. He finished off an expen- 
sive campaign well ahead of the field ; earlier this year he 
easily won renomination for a second term. 

Once in office Mr Hodge indulged his taste for high living 
and his pathological urge for personal popularity at the 
state’s expense. He delighted in monogrammed silk shirts, 
marble furniture, suits ordered a half-dozen at a time—and 
two private airplanes. Fellow politicians and other men 
of influence found an open house at Mr Hodge’s lakeside 
country estate, his hotel in Florida, and his specially re- 
modelled four-room suite at the principal hotel of Spring- 
field, the state capital. 


* 


When it occurred to Mr Hodge that there was a limit to 
what could be charged to expenses, he evolved a delightfully 
simple scheme. State cheques were made out to people 
to whom the state did not owe money and were then cashed 
by Mr. Hodge’s emissary at a friendly bank, whose president 
thought this was “usual politician’s graft.” Suspiciously 
fat contracts were handed out to a small decorating firm 
which applied itself at leisure to remodelling the auditor’s 
offices ; on investigation the firm turned out to consist of 
one Chicago policeman, who was either in Springfield doing 
Mr Hodge’s bidding or in Florida resting in his patron’s 
hotel all the while he was supposed to be on duty as body- 
guard to the Catholic Archbishop of Chicago. With an 
election approaching, the exposure of all these gory details in 
the pages of the Chicago Daily News threw the Republican 
party into alarm. Not only are twenty-seven electoral votes, 
which last time went to Mr Eisenhower, at stake, but the 
two leading Republicans in Illinois, Senator Dirksen and 
Governor Stratton are seeking re-election. 

In this emergency Governor Stratton acted with resolu- 
tion. Although Mr Hodge, as an independently elected 
official, was not under his authority, he resurrected a for- 
gotten statute that enabled him to demand the doubling 
of the sum that every State Auditor has to deposit as a 
personal bond on assuming office. When this forced Mr 
Hodge’s resignation, he was instantly replaced by the highly 
respectable retired president of the state university. 

Only the election results in November will reveal whether 
the Governor’s energy was displayed in time. But the 
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Republicans have had some unexpected relief in their 
embarrassment from the equivocal behaviour of Mr 
Stratton’s original opponent. As their candidate for 


Governor the Democrats had chosen Mr Herbert Paschen, . 


a gemal, rather naive politician who has been serving as 
county treasurer of .the Democratic stronghold of Cook 
County, which includes Chicago and more population than 
all Illinois’ other counties put together. Mr Paschen’s first 
reaction was to minimise the significance of Mr Hodge’s 
misdeeds. Immediately thereafter evidence was found of 
irregularity in Mr Paschen’s own office. In financial terms 
the two episodes are not comparable, but, after a series of 
awkward verbal retreats, Mr Paschen eventually conceded 
that members of his staff had been collecting a small com- 
mission for the “ Herbert Paschen Employees’ Fund ” from 
banks with which county funds are deposited. Since part 
of this Fund was used to meet Mr Paschen’s campaign 
expenses he may be guilty of violating a federal law. 

Deciding that they should not fumble the opportunity 
created by the Hodge scandal, Democratic leaders closed in 
on Mr Paschen. Each day his protestations that he was 
still in the race became less audible under the sound of 
party thumbscrews. On Wednesday he announced his 
withdrawal. The Democrats must now hasten to find an 
untarnished champion. The Hodge case, however, is by 
no means over.. Federal officials, including a Senate com- 
mittee of which Mr Douglas, the Democratic Senator from 
[llinois, is a member, are looking into charges of collusion 
between Mr Hodge and the federal agency which insures 
the deposits of the banks involved. Additionally and most 
dramatically, there is to be a full investigation of the St Louts 
Post Despatch’s flat assertion that the heads of a gambling 
syndicate launched Mr Hodge’s political career with an 
investment of $200,000, that Mr Hodge failed to deliver 
dividends in the form of a relaxation of the drive against 
gambling, and that he was blackmailed into returning the 
principal with interest out of the funds to which he had 
access, 


Times on Time 


San Francisco 


N EW YORK newspapers are not normally available on 
the Pacific coast except by subscription and with 
some delay, but last week delegates and visitors attending 
the Republican convention in San Francisco received copies 
of the day’s New York Times with their breakfast. The 
paper was presented free and it was a 10-page edition, 
without advertising, easy to handle but containing all the 
important. news found in that day’s 48-page New York 
edition. It was very similar to the international edition 
which has long been familiar to European readers, but 
which reaches them two days late. This is the time it 
takes to fly the metal plates 4,000 miles from New York 
to Amsterdam, to print the paper there and to distribute it. 
San Francisco is 2,600 miles from New York, but the 
micro-wave network which carries television programmes 
across the continent made immediate transmission possible. 

The San Francisco experiment was the result of the 
development and acceleration of the process by which 
photographs travel by wire. The latest photo-facsimile 
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transmitter can send a full newspaper page across the 
continent in two minutes and twelve pages in one hour. 
Reproduction is exceedingly clear, even for the smallest 
type ; photographs lose some of their light and shade but 
it should be possible to avoid this. The edition was made 
up in New York, proofs on high quality paper were placed 
on the drum of the transmitter, which turns at 1,500 revolu- 
tions per minute. An electric eye scans the page and 
generates impulses, which were sent to the Pacific coast on 
the television relay system after the evening’s programmes 
were over. In San Francisco a new type of lamp converted 
the impulses into light and they were recorded on a negative. 
Printing was then carried out in the usual way. 

The exact cost of this experiment is difficult to calculate 
but it is thought that under normal working conditions it 
might well be possible for the New York Times, which 
sells for five cents in that city, to compete with the regular 
San Francisco papers, which sell for ten cents and whose 
journalistic standards are much lower. Last week’s under- 
taking was a non-commercial operation and the transmitters 
were specially built by hand ; they could be manufactured 
much more cheaply if the-: were sufficient demand. The 
Operation was carried out as a publicity and promotional 
effort for the Times Facsimile Corporation, which sells 
photo-transmitters and other equipment on the open 
market. The newspaper’s own interest was related mainly 
to its European edition, rather than to the possibility of a 
nation-wide American edition. But other publications, such 
as the Wall Street Fournal and Time magazine, which are 
already printing in several places with automatic type-setters, 
are keeping an eye on what may be the answer to simul- 
taneous publication. 


Through the Curtain 


N accepting the presidential nomination, Mr Eisenhower 
referred to the “great chasm” separating east from 
west and urged a greater exchange of “ ideas, of books, 
magazines, students, tourists, artists . . . technical experts, 
religious leaders and governmental officials.” In contrast 
to its intransigence on the issue of contacts with Com- 
munist China, the Administration has been fostering an 
increasing amount of communication with Russia. Early in 
July, the State Department opened a special office to handle 
the growing east-west traffic and to implement the powers 
granted by Congress in the new International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act. 

Visits and return visits by groups of scholars, scientists, 
financial experts, lawyers, physicists, religious leaders and 
architects have become quite common. Orthodox priests 
in flowing robes have bestowed their blessings on Wall 
Street and representatives of the American bar have 
explained to Soviet police officials that they favour trials 
before sentences. Russian and American universities have 
exchanged books and photostats ; the American musical, 
“ Porgy and Bess,” has been applauded in Moscow and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is scheduled to give several 
concerts in Russia this month. In July, Russian readers 
were able to buy Amerika Illustrated and admire pictures 
of beautiful new automobiles and equally beautiful young 
ladies in New York fashions, while Americans could pick 
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up USSR and read in plain English about chess, concrete 
slab construction, ballet and an embarrassingly frank 
account of the latest developments in thermo-nuclear 
research. 

Even more important is the fact that American tourists 
are once again venturing through the iron curtain. Travel- 
ling on tours arranged by Pan American World Airways, 
the Scandinavian Airline System, the Royal Dutch Airlines 
and various travel services, some 1,500 Americans are visit- 
ing Russia this summer. Most of them are taking a 
lightning tour of Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, but others 
are reaching remoter places such as Kharkov and Samar- 
kand. Despite the Russian government’s recent gift to all 
tourists of 25 roubles a day in “spending money,” the 
artificial rate of exchange and the Jong distances still make 
the trip formidably expensive—$1,500 for eight days in 
Russia. Nevertheless, airlines and travel agents confidently 
expect that some 10,000 Americans will visit the Soviet 
Union next year. 


America Votes 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE English psephologist, accustomed to the unen- 
lightening and astonishing uniformity of his own 
country’s election results, will find in the voting statistics of 
the United States a rich and unexplored paradise. There, 
votes are counted precinct by precinct for every office from 
President to city councilman. The changing pattern of 
America’s social and economic history is mirrored in these 
tabulations. They show relations between the votes cast for 
the various candidates of each party and the religious and 
ethnic structure of the locality and long term trends may 
be revealed in these contests which occur on “ the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November.” 

Since the nineteen-twenties many painstaking monographs 
have been written analysing the Catholic vote in Boston or 
the Negro vote in Chicago. But until recently, surprisingly 
little has been done to seek national patterns amid this rich 
mass of material. One of the difficulties has been the absence 
of any detailed and reliable collection of election returns. 
This gap is beginning to be filled. With the aid of a generous 
grant from the Stern Family Fund, the American Political 
Science Association has launched a biennial series of 
volumes “ America Votes.” The first of these has recently 
appeared.* It tabulates the results of the last presidential 
and gubernatorial races, and of the last two senatorial con- 
tests, as well as of all the congressional fights since either 
1946 or the last redistricting. The figures are given in 
absolute terms and percentages on a state by state and 
county by county basis. This is only a beginning. Sub- 
sequent volumes will set out in more detail facts about 
results of primary elections, the turnout of voters, and 
elections for state legislatures. Upon the basis of this solid, 
expensive and unimaginative, but altogether reliable volume, 
experts may build a whole pyramid of electoral speculations 
and prophecies. 

No election ever runs true to form. The presidential 
contests of 1948 and 1952 conspicuously broke away from 
the pattern established in preceding years and upset those 

* America Votes. A handbook of Contemporary American 


Election Statistics compiled and edited by Richard Scammon. 
New York and London: the Macmillan Company. $12.50. 87s. 6d. 
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who had tried to predict the future on the basis of the past, 
Nevertheless, some of the most stimulating thinking about 
the nature and the development of American political arti- 
tudes has come in recent years from those who have studied 
the fascinating contradictions revealed in voting statistics, 
Almost a generation ago Mr Louis Bean, applying agricul- 
tural crop forecasting techniques to electoral returns, found 
a surprising rhythm and conformity amid the seeming chaos 
of the votes cast for the presidential candidates. Dr Gallup's 
successes in prediction—and they have been much more 
numerous than his spectacular failures—also are based, in 
part, on the detailed examination of long-term local trends. 

Recently Mr Samuel Lubell has achieved the most 
notable success in using detailed returns “as radio-active 
isotopes ” to detect the submerged trends developing among 
the various racial and religious groups among the American 
voters. Many of Mr Lubell’s theories are unproved and 
will require much more documentation before they can 
receive universal acceptance. The embourgeoisement and 
turn to the Republican party of urban Catholics as they 
move to the suburbs, the permanent effectiveness of the 
New Deal in securing the Negro vote to the Democrats, 
the identification of the support for McCarthyism with 
revenge for having been wrong about isolationism—al! 
these are, as yet, hypotheses. 

But there is no doubt that Mr Lubell and his followers 
are being read avidly in the national headquarters, of the 
Republicans and Democrats and that the campaign 
strategies of all political candidates are more influenced 
than they have ever been before by academic analyses of 
voting statistics. Advertising techniques and research into 
marketing may be more influential, particularly with the 
Republicans, than the detailed treatises of the social psy- 
chologists and the statisticians, but the attempt to fathom 
the mind of the American voter has reached an unprece- 
dented degree of sophistication even among hardened 
professionals. 

Fortunately, however, much remains uncertain and un- 
explained. In only a limited number of cities and states 
have there been really detailed and definite studies of how 
racial or religious minorities have voted and in few of them 
have there been convincing explanations of why they have 
voted as they have or how they might be persuaded to 
vote differently. No satisfying analysis or interpretation 
has been offered of the tendency of many voters to divide 
their votes between the two parties. Why did Governor 
Lausche, a Democrat, win in Ohio in 1952 while General 
Eisenhower was sweeping the state? Why, on the other 
hand, did Senator Cooper, a Republican, capture Kentucky, 
even though the state went for Mr Stevenson ? Why do 
Republicans win every seat in the House of Representatives 
in the State of Washington while both Senators and the 
one Congressman who is elected for the whole state are all 
Democrats ? 

Anyone who browses through the results of past Ameri- 
can elections, moreover, must be puzzled by the long-term 
trends. Why have such “solid” Republican states 
Maine and Oregon begun to elect Democrats ? What has 
moved Utah so firmly back into the Republican column 
Election statistics, can show the real magnitude of these 
revolutions, and some of the forces behind them can be 
pinpointed at the ward and precinct level. But it will still 
rest with the inspired journalist and the historian to predict 
or explain just what happens when Americans pull te 
curtain and enter the polling booth. 
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Fly to the Sun 
this winter | | 


Sammer sunshine, silvery sand, soft sea-breezes .. . swimming, surfing, 
boating, fishing or just idling away the days... plan now for the 
holiday of your dreams this winter! In just a few short hours B.O.A.C. can 
fly you to beautiful Ceylon, to fascinating South Africa, or Bermuda 
and the Caribbean with their warm, sunlit days and enchanting 
nights brilliant with stars. And your B.O.A.C. flight will be a holiday 
in itself... fly luxury First Class ‘‘Majestic’’ for spacious comfort, 
magnificent food and wines, really personal service. Or fly ‘‘Coronet”’ 
Tourist Class— you’ll cut your cost, keep your comfort. Start making 
your plans now ...see your Travel Agent right away. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory for details). 
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The World Overseas 
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Hongkong as Listening-Post 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE furore aroused by the State Department’s foolish 

opposition to the visit of American press corre- 
spondents to China sharpens the controversy over the 
relative merits of Peking and Hongkong as bases for news 
coverage of the China scene. No one doubts the value of 
on-the-spot surveys and inquiries by experienced corre- 
spondents with curious and. open minds. Even the 
correspondent who does believe that Hongkong (as a 
listening-post) is superior to Peking (as a handout factory) 
would not hesitate to exchange his favourite typewriter for 
« Peking visitor’s visa. 

The argument revolves around the value of full-time 
objective coverage, including analysis of party and national 
policies, trends and pressures, as well as an eye-witness 
count of the number of warts on the face of any given 
Communist leader granting an “exclusive” interview to 
“our special representative.” The fact that most news- 
papermen would personally prefer the “exclusive ” inter- 
view to the brooding watch-tower vigil should not be 


allowed to cloud the issue. 


To begin with, only a correspondent who has worked, 
or tried to work, in a Communist state knows the frustra- 
tions, blocks, stupidities and evasions which impede the 
most objective news coverage. It is not merely the shadow 
of censorship—which, technically anyway, does not exist in 
Peking ; it is the simple and basic difficulty of news 
gathering, even if the man has mastered the language. In 
Moscow, there are virtually no regular news sources. The 
wretched pressman may interview visitors, attend organised 
press conferences and share the 4 a.m. death-watch at the 
Gorky Street cable office to search the back page of the 
early edition of Pravda for hidden leads. His inquiries— 
however harmless and valid—are usually ignored, but he is 
never told directly that they will not be answered. 

It seems that there is at the moment a surface attempt 
to cushion or conceal these restrictions in China. Most 
transient correspondents testify, with a baffled rolling of 
the eyes, that they were able to see most of the things 
they asked to see and, within limits, go to the places they 
asked to visit. (Of course, no one is allowed to go to Tibet, 
because, as is well known, there is no regular air service to 
Lhasa and the Communists naturally do not care to en- 
danger any of their guests on irregular flights. The 
alternative land route takes two months by fast yak or 
trotting camel.) Everyone is kind, friendly and hospitable 
to a degree that only the Chinese can perhaps be. But all 


inspections are not only escorted—and how many corre- 





spondents can speak mandarin, anyway ?—but also 
organised, and all facts, statistics and statements are hand- 
outs which cannot of course be checked. At best, the 
visitor can form impressions, surmise who is perhaps 
deceitful or maybe discontented, detect that there is 
tremendous amount of work being performed more or less 
efficiently by a prodigious number of people, test his own 
prejudices and generally skim the surface. 

How does the Hongkong correspondent, with his hot and 
abrased ear pressed patiently against the China keyhole. 
work and fare by comparison ? Primarily and essentially. 
he must read and keep on reading. For every word he 
writes, he should read, mark, digest and sift literally a 
thousand words if he wishes to keep abreast and informed 
of developments on the mainland. He has access to 
informative party-line material which he could not read in 
Peking (even with his own interpreter) and which the 
diplomat in Peking also does not see. The heart of this 
material is the content of regional newspapers, which pro- 
vide the most useful direct and indirect commentary on 
affairs and problems inside Communist China. 

Several efficient and impartial translation and news 
research services in Hongkong regularly publish and 
appraise news stories and editorials from these local dailies, 
as well as summaries of leaders’ speeches and exhortations. 
There is, in consequenee, a small but intense smuggling 
and bootleg traffic in newspapers which officially may no! 
be sent outside China. Only three approved Chinese dailie 
can be sent abroad: the Jen Min fih Pao, Kwang Ming Ji: 
Pao and Takung Bao fih Pao. Contraband copies of othe: 
local newspapers are peddled for ten to twelve Hongkony 
dollars in Hongkong. 

A typical and excellent translation service and commen 
tary like the bulletin issued twice a week by the Union New 


. Agency buys daily copies of thirty regional newspapers from’ 


all the Chinese provinces. These newspapers are seldom ©: 
never seen in Peking ; indeed, several foreign embassies ‘1 
Peking subscribe to the Union Press Service ‘and oth 
Hongkong services so that they will have a better idea « 
what is going on inside China. United Nations committe: 
ali the leading American universities and several forei: 
governments also maintain overseas subscriptions. T!. 
United News Agency is operated by a group of dedicat 
young Chinese, aided by an inconsiderable American subsi 
which provides them with a small wage. They seck © 


present available material without bias or alteratio 
although their outlook is frankly anti-Communist ; they ha’ 
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no truck with Chiang Kai-shek, but they are upheld by the 
pious hope that—sometime, in some way—China, in another 
mighty revulsion, will discard Communism. 

In addition, there is the New China News Agency, which 
publishes about half a million words each month, based on 
reports, speeches and statements from Peking. Sometimes, 
of course, the real news resides in the censorship deletions 
made for local consumption from the full texts originally 
broadcast by Radio Peking. And there are other specialists 
in Hongkong with Chinese background and experience who 
present their analyses of the changing scene. 

A conscientious reporter in Hongkong discovers, there 
fore, certain listening-post compensations of independence 
in research to offset the disadvantages of having to plough 
through mountains of material to learn about events which 
he never witnesses, and to evaluate statements by men he 
never sees in a country he cannot enter. But in the editorial 
departments of so many papers he must be heavily handi- 
capped by the contrast between the prosaic Hongkong date- 
line and the glittering fascination of the Peking dateline. 
The ideal, if costly, setup would doubtless be a combination 
of Hongkong and Peking news services, with regular inter- 
changes of correspondents between the two posts. But this 
would hardly be approved by the Chinese, even in their 
present amiable mood. It is well to remember that the 
most exhaustive dossiers of the writings about China of all 
correspondents, inside and outside China, are meticulously 
preserved for reference in Peking. 

As an instructive footnote, it may be recorded that Agence 
France Presse is about to withdraw its representative from 
Peking, believing the post to be of small and diminishing 
value. This will leave only Reuters on the spot, and it is 
whispered in Hongkong that this solitary agency survivor 
is to be transferred to Melbourne for the Olympic Games. 


Canadian Money Shoots the 
Rapids 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


Bb Canadian government’s traditional faith in freedom 
of international trade and currency exchanges is being 
severely tested. Canada is in the middle of a period of 
capital investment which has brought with it unprecedented 
deficits on trade and other current transactions, a torrential 
inflow of new capital, and inflationary pressure which must 
inevitably lead to higher price levels. The three are, of 
course, closely interrelated. The capital expansion, which 
is wholly desirable in itself even if the pace is a little 
excessive, would not be nearly so great without the inflow 
of foreign capital. But without the inflow of capital the 
inflationary pressures would be much more controllable. 
The problem is how to check the inflation without blighting 
the expansion. Circumstances seem to have combined to 
complicate the efforts of the policy makers. 

A few figures illustrate the scope of the problem. In the 
first half of this year the Canadian balance of payments on 
current account must have been in deficit at an annual rate 
of about $1,500 million. This is equivalent to 20-25 per 
cent of all current earnings in the period. The payments 
surplus with the sterling area, on which Canada always 
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relies to offset part of its deficit with the United States, was 
smaller this year than last, but the direct deficit with the 
United States was substantially larger than $1,500 million. 

At no time in Canadian history—nor in the history of 
any other country, one suspects—has the current account 
deficit amounted to anything near these proportions. It 
reached a new record last year at just under $700 million. 
It must be fully double that now. Yet the Canadian dollar 
has appreciated steadily against the United States dollar. 
Last November the two were at par. With minor fluctua- 
tions, the US dollar has been falling against the Canadian 
ever since. By the end of July it was about 98 cents ; 
in mid-August it went down to 97}, thereby pointing up 
an essential feature of the Canadian dilemma. 


Capital Movements 


Unfortunately it takes a long time to compile anything 
like a full picture of the capital movements across an open 
exchange like the Canadian one. The capital inflow must 
have been running at a far higher rate than ever before, 
but only guesswork can yet suggest how it was composed. 
It is officially stated that $110 million of new money came 
in during the first three months of the year for new direct 
investment in foreign-controlled enterprises. That is about 
the same as in the last quarter of 1955 and only slightly 
above the average for last year. It is known from the 
monthly official reports on transactions in current securities 
that in the first five months of the year Canadians sold 
out part of their ownership in both equity stocks and bonded 
debt. The sale of common and preference stocks was much 
larger than the sale of bonds and debentures, to purchasers 
both in the United States and the United Kingdom. But 
the change in bond transactions was the greater, because 
for some years past Canadians have been repatriating their 
bonds. 

Moreover, for the first time in a good many years, there 
was a large spurt in new issues of bonds in the New York 
market. The central government was not involved in this. 
But provincial governments and corporations placed more 
than $270 million in new issues in New York in the first 
half of this year. The total of Canadian bonds payable in 
American currency spurted by $175 million in the second 
quarter of the year, according to a compilation by the Bank 
of Canada. This might have been regarded as one of the 
important factors determining the exchange rate, if it were 
not known that a substantial part of the new borrowing 
has not yet been brought back to Canada. The borrowers 
evidently anticipated an improvement in the rate of 
exchange and kept their funds in New York. In the event 
they watched the exchanges grow more unfavourable even 
without their contribution to the capital inflow. 

The crucial point behind these events in the Canada- 
America exchange market is that the Bank of Canada has 
been trying throughout to operate a drastic tight money 
policy. With investment in new equipment and construc- 
tion planned to reach $8,000 million (or 28 per cent above 
last year), it has long been obvious that the joint ambitions 
of governments and business were far beyond the physical 
capacity of the Canadian economy. A serious effort to 
restrict credit has been going on since last autumn. The 
Bank of Canada’s first disappointment was that, in spite of 
a gentlemen’s agreement by all the banks last November to 
restrict credit, bank loans went on expanding until the end 
of June this year. The outstanding commitments, the open 
lines of credit, and the inactive deposits which could 
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suddenly be reactivated were much greater than anyone had 
realised. But finally, by July, the expansion of loans was 
in check and the total money supply was more or less 
stabilised. 


By this time, however, Canada had a labour shortage, 
basic materials for the construction industry (such as 
cement) were in very short supply, and the American steel 
industry went on strike. Restraint was needed more than 
evet. To make things worse, farm prices began to rise. In 
fact it was high time that they did. For too long the farmer’s 
misfortunes had been offsetting the general rise of industrial 
prices and thereby keeping the consumer’s price index 
steady. Now food prices started going up, partly seasonally 
but not entirely. On top of the increase in steel wages (and 
prices) there now appeared the vision of a rising consumers’ 
price index which must inevitably lead to even more new 
wage demands. 


The need for every possible monetary restraint was never 
more obvious. Accordingly the Bank of Canada, after 
encouraging interest rates to rise throughout July when the 
American trend was in the same direction, raised its dis- 
count rate to a new high—3} per cent—on August 9th. The 
following week it pushed the bid on Treasury Bills above 
3 per cent. Immediately the American institutional investors 
rushed in to take advantage of the increased spread between 
Canadian and American rates. The US dollar fell to about 
974 cents. Within a few days, fortunately for the Bank of 
Canada, the New York banks raised their prime rate by 
4+ per cent, the spread became less attractive, and the 
exchange started to recover. 


Hope revived that Canada’s tight monetary policy can 
be made effective. But the lesson stands. The ghost was 
really there. The theoretical problem of Canada’s ability 
to follow a different path from that of the United States took 
practical form. The traditional liberal, with his faith in 
the virtue of letting things take their course, was revealed 
as a man with nerves stretched to the limit, not a loller in 
easy chairs. Nor is his nerve-testing over. It still will not 
be known for some months whether the attempt to restrict 
credit by orthodox monetary measures will produce good 
enough results to calm the political fear of a runaway infla- 
tion. And there will remain, perhaps permanently, the 
question whether Canadian monetary policy could have been 
thwarted entirely by the pursuit of an opposite policy in the 
United States. 


Panama re anal Troubles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PANAMA CITY 


N Panama, as in Suez, there is trouble over the running 

of the canal. The problems are by no means as severe 

as in Egypt, but the American officials who are responsible 

for operating the Panama canal, see no possibility that they 
will diminish. 

For years, nationalistic Panamanians have been annoyed 
by the fact that the 17,000 Panamanian citizens employed 
by the Panama Canal Company (which is an agency owned 
entirely by the United States government) and by the 
American armed forces here receive lower wages than 
American citizens, even though they do the same type of 
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work, have similar abilities and similar seniority. In fac: 
in 1954 the Panama delegation to the roth Inter-Americ:; 
Conference, held at Caracas, publicly charged that th- 
“United States practices social and economic discrimir, 
tion against Panamanians working in the Canal Zone.” ‘|’, 
alleged “ discrimination” became a burning issue when ; 
new treaty on the operation of the Panama Canal was bei, 
discussed by the two governments in 1954. A clause wis 
finally inserted which at least purported to guaran(-: 
“equality of* pay and opportunity” to Panama citiz 
employed in the Canal Zone. 

The treaty was signed on January 25, 1955. But ninetesn 
months later the Canal Company had made no move towaris 
“equality of pay and opportunity” and as a result tlic 
mutterings of discontent have heen growing louder. The 
issue has become a tailor-made talking point for ultra 
nationalistic and Communist agitators seeking to stir up 
anti-American feeling. Two weeks ago the president of the 
Panama Canal Company who is also the American Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Mr George Roderick, bluntly 
brought the issue to a head by making it quite clear that the 
company had no intention of equalizing the wages o! 
Americans and Panamanians. 


This was not the way the mass of Panamanians- 
nor, apparently, the Panama Foreign Office—had under- 
stood the treaty. Labour leaders immediately expressed 
“surprise and bitterness.” One of them, Sénor Jose de |: 
Rosa Castillo, president of the union representing a large 
segment of Panamanian employees in the Canal Zone, said: 
“ Our Foreign Office has told us definitely that the wages o! 
employees in the Canal Zone, whether Panamanians 0: 
North Americans, will be the same ; further, that there 
would be a single wage scale.” The Panamanian Foreign 
Office had no immediate comment on Mr Roderick’s frank 
statement. It was, however, already put out by Mr Dulles’s 
failure to suggest that Panama should be invited to the Suez 
Conference in London. An angry statement was issued 
declaring that Panama had a “ decided interest” in any 
decisions involving the possible internationalisation of a 
canal of such importance. 


Another issue affecting the 17,000 Panamanian employees 
and their families has caused hard feelings, too. One of the 
provisions in the new treaty terminates on December 31, 
1956, the shopping privileges of Panamanian employees in 
the American-operated, tax free Zone commissaries. This 
clause was actually included in the treaty at the request o! 
Panamanian merchants, but it was a blow to the canal com- 
pany’s employees. At the time, however, it was tempered 
by what Panamanians described as the “ end of discrimina 
tion against us.” 


Since, however, no wage increases have been forthcoming 
the Panamanians have been asking that this provision shou! 
not be put into effect until the wage adjustments are made 
Labour leaders argue that most Panamanians employed ‘: 
the Zone are at best living on a marginal basis, and tho 
forcing them to make all their personal purchases in (! 
Republic will raise the average cost of living by 30 per cen! 
at least. If this takes place without a compensating rise | 
wages, it will, they say, be “disastrous” for many. ™ 
Roderick, however, has bluntly refused to budge. 

: No one is yet able to forecast what the next move will 
either by the Canal Zone employees or by the Panam: 
government. But an official in the American Embas:: 
here has forecast bleakly that “ it won’t be pro-American. 
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OVERHEARD ON THE TERRACE OF A FAMOUS CLUB 


responsibility 
means 
purchasing 
power 
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“Thanks to the credit squeeze, the shrinkage of overseas markets, 
or both, it’s pretty obvious that the days of inflated pay for unskilled 
work are numbered.” 

‘‘And so, | take it, are the days of the mass market?” 

“Not at all. The overall pattern of that market is changing, 
that’s all.” 

‘“What do you mean?” 


“‘| mean that the most important and influential section of the mass 
market will flourish as strongly as ever. Craftsmanship is coming into 
its own again. The professional man, the managerial type, the artist, 
the foreman, the skilled tradesman. Tne type of man (or woman) who 
appreciates the better things in life, who likes to think for himself. 
The type of person who reads the News Chronicle.” 

‘And if the steadily growing sale of the News Chronicle is any 
guide, that side of the mass market must be getting bigger all the 
time.” 

‘That's right. The average net sale for the first six months of this 
year was | 441,438. That's 188,660 up on the same period last year. 
As for readership, according to the latest Hulton Survey, the News 
Chronicle has gone up by 680,000 since the 1955 Survey was 
published.” 

‘That's quite a jump.” 

“It certainly is. It’s a percentage increase of 27.8 and that’s the 
highest rate of increase of any national newspaper. No, the days of 
the mass market are far from numbered. But if you want to take full 
advantage of it, you've got to be more selective in your choice of 
advertising media. As | said before—skill and responsibility mean 
steady purchasing power. So aim your advertising at the people who 
have it.” 


Ste 





NEWS CH RON ICLE And if you wish to know 


how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
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William Memory, Advert-- 
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Japan Irredenta 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HERE has been some surprise in western countries at 

the stubborn resolution which Japan has shown in 
claiming from the Soviet Union the two islands of Kuna- 
shiri and Etorofu as a condition of signing a peace treaty. 
Since Japan was defeated in the Pacific war, since the 
Kurile Islands were promised to Russia by the United 
States and Britain at Yalta, and since they were renounced 
by Japan in the San Francisco Peace Treaty of 1951, even 
though Russia was not a signatory, it seems strange that the 
Japanese should either consider that they have a right to 
these two islands or expect their claim to have any success. 
The Japanese plenipotentiary at the San Francisco peace 
conference, however, declared that he did not regard 
Kunashiri and Etorofu as covered by the renunciation of 
the Kuriles, and this is the position Japan has maintained 
in prolonged negotiations over the peace treaty with Russia. 

The Japanese case is based on the fact that these two 
islands were in Japanese possession at the time of the 
opening of Japan to foreign intercourse in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and have never belonged to any other 
nation. Hence it is argued that they are “inherent” or 
“ proper ” Japanese territory and in an altogether different 
category from territory acquired or conquered by Japan in 
the course of its expansion since 1868. Three centuries 
ago, indeed, there was no definite northern boundary of 
Japan ; the Hokkaido itself was only scantily settled, and in 
Sakhalin, the Kuriles and Kamchatka there were only a 
few very primitive inhabitants—Ainu, Gilyaks and Kam- 
chadals—without any form of state organisation. It was 
only when the Russians began to settle in Kamchatka— 
coming by sea round, Cape Horn and across the Pacific 
rather than by the almost impossible overland route across 
Siberia—that a rival power appeared in these northern 
waters and raised questions of territorial jurisdiction. The 
Russians were after seals and sables, but they were not 
averse to doing a little trade with the Japanese pioneers in 
the Kuriles, nor were the Japanese on their side unwilling 
to have friendly contacts with them, although under the 
seclusion policy of the Tokugawa Shoguns they were not 
supposed to have any relations with foreigners. 

Not all the contacts, however, were friendly ; armed 
clashes also took place, and at length, early in the nineteenth 
century, the local authorities of the two countries—there 
being no diplomatic relations between their governments— 
reached an understanding whereby the islands south of 
Urup, that is to say, Kunashiri and Etorofu, were recog- 
nised as belonging to Japan, those to the north of Urup 
were recognised as Russian, and Urup itself was regarded 
as a neutral zone. This arrangement was confirmed in 
Russia’s first formal diplomatic agreement with Japan, the 
Shimoda treaty of 1855. Meanwhile, however, Russian 
and Japanese settlers had also met in the hitherto unclaimed 
island of Sakhalin, and there too a dispute over sovereignty 
arose. This was settled by a treaty in 1875, whereby Japan 
recognised Russian sovereignty over the whole of Sakhalin, 
in return for an extension of Japanese sovereignty to cover 
all the Kuriles. The territorial division thus established 
remained unchanged until 1905, when as a result of the 
Russo-Japanese war, Russia ceded to Japan the southern 
half of Sakhalin. 

In the secret Yalta agreement of February, 1945, Stalin 
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demanded, and the United States and Britain consented to, 
Russian recovery of South Sakhalin and acquisition of th 
Kuriles as Russia’s price for entry into the Pacific war. 8, 
the Kuriles the signatories to this agreement undoubted!: 
understood the whole chain of islands between the Hokkaid) 
and Kamchatka irrespective of the historical ownership 0: 
particular islands. The Potsdam Proclamation, however, 0» 
the basis of which Japan surrendered, did not specify wh.: 
islands were to be taken by Russia ; it merely stated th: 
Japanese sovereign 

was to be “ limited 

| theislands of Honshu 
Hokkaido, Kyush». 
Shikoku and = such 
minor islands as the 
Allies may dete: 
mine.” The Japane:: 
now interpret this 1s 
meaning that the qu 
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and that Japan has 
nothing to do but 
accept it. As against this argument, however, the Japanese 
invoke the declaration of the Atlantic Charter, endorsed by 
Russia, that the Allies did not seek territorial aggrandise- 
ment in the war ; as the two islands were always Japanese 
and their pre-war population, such as it was, was purcly 
Japanese—it has now been expelled by the Soviet authori- 
ties—they could not be claimed by the Soviet Union either 
as recovery of territory previously Russian or on ethnic 
grounds. The Atlantic Charter is indeed theoretically 2 
good card to play, but the Russians can claim that as it has 
already been violated by the Soviet and Polish _annexations 
of the German territories east of the Oder, there is no point 
in bringing it up now, and that it was in any case nothing 
but a piece of wartime propaganda. 


Japan is, of course, powerless to recover Kunashiri and 
Etorofu, and the Russians, having acquired the Kuriles for 
strategic reasons, clearly have no intention of giving up any 
of them. The Russian rejection of the Japanese claim is. 
nevertheless, likely to be a lasting source of grievance in 
Japan. The Japanese have been fully resigned to the loss no’ 
only of their gains by conquest since 1931, but also of the 
territories acquired from China and Russia by the wars 0! 
1894 and 1904. But strong emotional feelings have bee: 
aroused by the annexation of territory considered to be 2! 
integral part of Japan, even though it may be of only insign: 
ficant value, and it may yet prove unwise for Russia to hav: 
insisted on the whole pound of flesh promised at Yalta. 
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Who Owns the Unknown? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


Rye has requested the United Nations Assembly to 
consider “the question of Antarctica” at its 1956 
session. It is not yet clear exactly what is in Mr Nehru’s 
mind ; but several ideas about Antarctica are already in the 
wind. Some world federalist organisations are suggesting 
that it should be placed under the UN trusteeship system, 
but administered by the United Nations itself instead of 
by a trustee government, as is usual ; any profits obtained 
from developing its minerals or other natural resources 
should be used, it is urged, to give economic assistance to 
the less developed areas of the world. The Charter pro- 
vides for direct UN administration of trust territories ; this 
has never been tried in practice, but it has been considered 
in a number of cases—Jerusalem, for example. At UN 
headquarters in New York there is no reluctance to experi- 
ment, but there is a feeling that it would be too ambitious 
an experiment to try to take over a continent which, although 
virtually empty, is a good deal larger than Europe. 

A somewhat less radical proposal is that the countries 
which claim sections of Antarctica should place their areas 
under trusteeship without surrendering their claim to 
sovereignty or giving up their present “ administrative ” 
responsibilities. This, however attractive in theory, is 
impracticable. There would, presumably, be no petitions 
to the United Nations from an uninhabited continent, and 
as things stand the idea of a Visiting Mission touring the 
bleak wastes of Antarctica in search of violations of trustee- 
ship agreements is merely ludicrous. 

A more practical move would be for the Assembly to go 
on record as believing that Antarctica should be used only 
for peaceful purposes. There is a possibility that, as new 
weapons are developed, nations will be tempted to conduct 
dangerous experiments in the vast.spaces of the southern 
continent. A declaratory resolution might help to maintain 
the happy mood of international co-operation which has 
characterised recent expeditions. 


Antarctic Claims 


There may, however, be some opposition to even the 
most restrained proposal. Britain and the other countries 
which claim sovereignty over parts of Antarcgica will prob- 
ably react with some coldness. At the same time, Argentina 
and Chile, who dispute Britain’s title to the Falkland Islands 
and Dependencies (Chile, however, only claims the 
Dependencies), are unlikely to be willing to submit their 
claims to the test of a debate in the world forum ; indeed, 
Argentina has always refused to refer its dispute with 
Britain to the International Court. 


There has naturally been some mild speculation in New 
York about why India should appear more anxious about the 
Antarctic regions than about the Arctic. The simple 
answers, however, are, first, that Antarctica is a continent 
while the Arctic is an ocean subject to the normal law of the 
sea, and, secondly, that the United Nations should do one 
thing at a time. 


Another question of disputed sovereignty has been raised 
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in one of the technical UN agencies, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. Who is entitled to use outer space, 
and on what terms? This is a less fanciful and more 
important matter than it may seem at first sight, for it now 
appears certain that artificial satellites and perhaps other 
mechanical contrivances will soon travel beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere. There have been reports that the first 
American satellite will be placed in outer space next year. 
Each nation has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
air space above its own territory; but there is no inter- 
national agreement as to whether this sovereignty extends 
upwards beyond the boundary of the air. Mr Dulles 
recently asked his legal adviser, Mr Herman Phleger, to 
study the question. 


There is a possible connection here with President 
Eisenhower’s disarmament proposal for aerial surveys as a 
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precaution against surprise attack. The Russians say they 
are not prepared to discuss aerial inspection until disarma- 
ment, internationally supervised only on the ground has 
begun, and they have made no secret of the fact that they 
regard the Eisenhower plan as legalised espionage. The 
question has, however, been asked whether it will not soon 
be possible to achieve at least part of the purposes of the 
“ open skies ” method of aerial reconnaissance by means of 
artificial satellites. These contrivances will rotate on fixed 
paths and will be capable of taking and transmitting photo- 
graphs. The first American satellite will probably be 
launched on an orbit that avoids the outer space above the 
Soviet Union, but there is the possibility that eventually 
devices of this kind will be violating the space above other 
nations. An international agreement on the use of arti- 


ficial satellites is a question which might usefully be taken 
up by the disarmament organs of the United Nations before 
the satellites ‘are launched rather than afterwards. 
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‘ that Europe’s coal problem first appeared. 
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American Coal in Europe 


MERICAN coal has already become an accepted prop 
of the European economy. Last year the countries 
belonging to the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation imported together 31.5 million tons of coal, 
25 million tons of them from the United States. This 
year imports have continued to grow and may reach well 
over 42 million tons, with more than three-quarters going 
to the countries of the Schuman community. American 
coal is not a novelty for Europe ; it was imported heavily, 
in the immediate postwar years and in 1951. But in both 
these periods Eurépe’s coal industry, above all the Ruhr, 
was still recovering from the war. Only in the past year 
has it become clear that large transatlantic coal imports are 
to be a regular feature of world trade. 

It was mainly in the guise of a shortage of coking coal 
Its needs rose 
by over 12 million tons last year, almost entirely because 
of rising steel production, and coking coal formed the bulk 
of American imports. This year the flow is still increasing, 
though coke stocks have fallen on the continent. Some 
steel producers, especially in France and Luxemburg, which 
is highly dependent on German coke, actually seem con- 
cerned lest a physical shortage of coke should curb their 
output this winter. The steel committee of OEEC suggests 
that by 1960 Europe may need 145-150 million tons of 
coking fines, 45-50 million tons more than in 1953, when 
fines were already being imported from the United States. 
Even within Europe, however, reserves of coking coal in the 
Ruhr and Britain-are abundant, and the French have shown, 
in Lorraine, that it is possible to make coke from almost any 
sort of coal—at a price. A change in relative prices could 
quickly ease the coking coal problem for those industries 
which depend on coke, like steel and gas, and a lot of 
Europe’s coke, at present, is burnt in domestic stoves and 
other less essential ways. 

But the present shortage of coking coal is part of a wider 
problem. Europe is short of every sort of fuel, for power 
stations and industrial heating as well as for steel and gas- 
works. In its study of Europe’s long-term energy needs,* 
the OEEC assumed that these would grow by some §0 to 80 
per cent by 1975, or the equivalent of some 370-570 million 
tons of coal. Nuclear fuel will help to supply this need ; oil 
will play a larger part than at present (if it is not interrupted 
by political disturbances) ; and Europe’s own coal industry, 
with its large Ruhr reserves, should be able to contribute, 
provided its expansion is not held up by labour shortages. 
Still, coal imports are bound to persist for at least twenty 
years. 

The American mines have a surplus capacity which could 
comfortably supply some 70 million tons of exports. But 
a steady dependence on American coal will raise other prob- 
lems for Europe—the problem of finding the dollars, and 
still more difficult, the problem of price. Freight costs make 
American coal more expensive than any sort of Ruhr 
coal, and a good deal dearer, too, than even French or 
Belgian coal. The difference may be cut as the transatlantic 
coal trade becomes a staple part of shipping business and 
new shippers, like the American mining industry, enter the 
market, but transport costs should still keep the price of 
American coal above the European level. 

This price difference, of course, penalises the customer 


+“ Burope’s growing needs of energy ; how can they be met ? ” 
OEEC. HMSO. 8s. 1956. 
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who is unable to find a European supplier. In Britain the 
National Coal Board evens out the difference between 
customers. But within the Schuman community there is 
no similar arrangement. In Germany and Luxemburg, cer- 
tain arrangements for sharing the burden have been made, 
but they have tended to conflict with the principles of the 
common market. And between countries, no such arrange- 
ments exist. A double system of prices is in force, and the 
consumer who is unlucky must pay the higher one. 

The difference has caused ill feeling on the continent. 
As the chart shows, Britain and Germany were the largest 
importers of American coal last year. But though these 
big coal producers took on some of the burden which 
resulted from the shortfall in their own production, they 
also cut their exports—Britain in particular its exports to 
Italy and North Germany and Germany its exports to all 
the community countries. This year German exports to Italy 
have been cut still more, though German imports from the 
United States con- 
| tinue to grow. Italy 
WHO IMPORTED US COAL has several times 

Ast Wear protested bitterly to 
milion tons | the High Authority 
against what it feels 
to be an unfair dis- 
crimination. Last 
year over half its 
imports came from 
the United States. 
But German con- 
sumers naturally feel 
that they should get 
such cheap German 
coal as is available. In theory the common market 
should mean that sellers do not discriminate between 
buyers ; in practice the salesman can choose which order 
to accept. The Ruhr sellers have been making some effort 
to maintain supplies to community customers. But in 
the coal year now beginning these are to be cut while 
supplies to the Ruhr steel industry are to increase. Only a 
promise by the steel industry to subsidise deliveries of two 
million tons of American coal to other customers has 
appeased discontent in the community. 

One apparently obvious solution at first sight suggests 
itself. If coal is short why not raise the European price 
to that of the marginal supply of American coal ? This 
would assist investment in European mines, and encourage 
use of alternatives like oil. But in practice the scope for 
alternative fuels is limited in many industries ; and the 
effects of sch a general increase on the cost of living and 
industrial costs make it inconceivable for any European 
governments today. But some increases may be made in 
sectors where alternative fuels can easily be introduced. 

Italy has asked for the introduction of some system of 
allocating European and American coal—say a limitation of 
community exports to third countries or at least for more 
sharing of the financial burden of American imports. 
Quantitative allocation could be introduced if a state of 
shortage were proclaimed under Article 59 of the Schuman 
treaty. So far the High Authority, appalled by the prospe« 
of the bureaucratic load which would be heaped on Europ: 
coal trade, has not taken this step, but a group of expe"! 
are still.considering whether some sort of financial equalis.- 
tion can be achieved, Certainly in many Italian eyes, ‘” 
present double price level seems to jeopardise the who’ 
purpose of the Common Market. 
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110 years after our first plant 
was built, 8 years after the 
reorganisation of the German iron 
and steel industry 


HUTTENWERKE PHOENIX AG and RHEINISCHE 
ROHRENWERKE AG merged a year ago to become 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 
VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF 





Thus was reborn part of the 
economic co-operation of heavy 
industry realised by August 
Thyssen in the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke Combine. 


Events and developments in the 
Rhine and Ruhr area subjected 
the structure and name of our 
undertaking to frequent changes; 
yet men and plants remained; 
experience long gathered was 
preserved, and the will remained 
to safeguard the world. renown 
of our products. 


THYSSEN and POENSGEN 
established our traditions. Our 
establishments in Dusseldorf and 
Mulheim will now bear their 
names and will henceforth be 
known as POENSGEN PLANT 
and THYSSEN PLANT. 


With a yearly output of more than 
2 million tons of rolled mill 
products, PHOENIX-RHEINROHR 
serves civilisation and technical 
Progress in our time. 





PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 


VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORP 
GERMANY 
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Petroleum chemicals are building anew world 


More and more, we live in an age served by petroleum _ leader. To-day, Shell’s expanding chemical output 


chemicals, a vast and thriving industry supplying includes well-known chemicals long established in 


practically all other industries with essential use, modern replacements possessing technical ad- 


vantages, and radically new materials which are 
widening the horizons for inventive minds and 
adding much, in many ways, to human efficiency 
and comfort. You see this adventurous new world 


of chemicals around you, unfolding its variety on 
Chemical Company has always been a pioneer and __ every side. 


base materials, partnering modern agriculture -in 
greater productiveness, speeding the development 
of plastics and the other still-young techniques of 
our changing world. In the petroleum chemical 


industry, with all its exciting possibilities, Shell 


You can be sure of Shell 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 








Money in 


AST October the Government screwed down the 
tap ef the Public Works Loan Board. The gush 
became a trickle and the local authorities had to look 
elsewhere for the money they needed to finance their 
capital works. They had to do so—and that was the 
Government’s intention—when money was tight. 
The new issue market lay under the shadow of heavy 
sales of Government stocks from official holdings and 
of a prolonged fall in gilt-edged prices. The local 
authorities found they could make few public issues 
and placings through the Stock Exchange. But, outside 
Throgmorton Street, the City could help and did. The 
occasional rumblings that money was by-passing the 
gilt-edged market, and the more direct evidence 
accorded by such a placing as the {10 million borrowed 
from a single lender for two years at § 9/16 per cent 
by the London County Council, show that the local 
authorities did not leave the City empty-handed. 
Hence it is important for the local authorities them- 
selves—and after years under the regime of the PWLB 
some of them had lost some part of their self reliance 
in finance—and for those who need to take a view of 
the future of interest rates to look at what is happening 
in the mortgage and tem- 





Mortgages 


offer money on behalf of clients who prefer to 
stay outside Stock Exchange investments. It is 
not an organised market, even to the extent of its 
commissions, though they tend towards 4s. per cent 
(the PWLB rate) payable by the borrowing council, 
and the rates quoted in the table below are representa- 
tive rather than precise quotations. Local mortgages, 
secured on a floating charge, ranking pari passu with 
the borrowers’ other debts, are investments of high 
quality offering prime security, whether or not the 
authority enjoys trustee status for mortgages. (The 
trustee list for that purpose is wholly different from 
the trustee list for Stock Exchange investment ; 
many small boroughs and urban councils qualify 
for trustee status for their mortgages while most 
county councils do not.) The rates are high, 
ranging from 6 per cent for a mortgage between 
one and seven years to §} per cent for thirty years or 
longer ; sometimes the long mortgages include a break 
clause and sometimes they provide for annual repay- 
ments. The lender recently has been able to call the 
tune about length. 

Such mortgages have one big disadvantage—it is diffi- 
cult to sell an unquoted 





porary money markets. 





/ TOTAL LOANS [_ 





F : £ million 
The evidence is not as full a 


as one would wish, but it 
points to a large volume of 
business passing through 
the mortgage market at 
Tates more attractive to 
lenders than could be 
obtained in quoted invest- 
ments. The market is 
made up of a small number 
of specialist brokers and 
a few stockbrokers, who 
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] security if the money is 
wanted before maturity. 
The best that can happen 
is that the council will 
agree to let the lender out 
at what it costs it to replace 
the mortgage. Otherwise 
the mortgage is liable to 
change hands at a discount 
at least big enough to 
cover the cost of stamp 
duty to the buyer, and 
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made in response to public advertisements by various 
councils should note this point, for the interest 
offered to them is normally lower than is quoted in 
the City. A local authority mortgage is not the type 
of investment that the trustee of a deceased estate 
would like to take over. 

But it is a form of investment which readily finds a 
place in the accumulating funds of insurance com- 
panies, pensions funds and building societies (though 
the latter, because of their own stringency, have not 
been so active in this market as they were). At the 
shorter end of the scale, two or three year mortgages 
have served as havens for the temporary surpluses of 
industrial companies. The slightly longer dated mort- 
gages, between seven and ten years, appeal to the 
Special Investment Departments of the Trustee Savings 
Banks, which have recently been the largest single 
source of mortgage money. 

An even larger volume of business is done in the 
temporary money market in which the local authorities 
borrow for periods up to a year. Here the rates are 
finer, running closely in line with, but a little above, 
Treasury bill rates. Currently, local authorities can 
borrow money at seven days’ notice at 5} per cent and 
for three months minimum with seven days’ notice 
thereafter at 53 per cent and the commissions are lower. 
Institutional money, temporary liquid surpluses of 
industrial companies, some bank money, quite sub- 
stantial temporary deposits of foreign funds and much 
of the temporary surpluses of the local authorities them- 
selves go into this volatile market. It takes a spill over 
from the unsatisfied demand of the mortgage market. 

The danger of using large sums of such money to 
finance permanent capital works ‘is obvious, for the 
doors of the lender of last resort, the PWLB, will open 
only to those who can pass the most stringent inquiry. 
Equally, there are many disadvantages in accepting an 
obligation sometimes as long as thirty years, at a rate 
as high as §4 per cent. The rates quoted in the accom- 
panying table are near the highest seen this summer, 
even though the disbursement of £167 million on the 
maturity of the 1954/56 bonds has put a little extra 
money into the mortgage market and more particularly 
into the temporary money market as well as elsewhere 
in the City. But it looks as if the lenders in the mort- 
gage market will continue to call the tune. Rates are 
not at the moment rising further but at the prevailing 
price brokers have had no difficulty in placing sums 
ranging from {5,000 to over {1 million. 

How large, then, is this market ? The evidence is 
fragmentary. But some facts and estimates can be set 
down. In the budget statement the Chancellor esti- 
mated a reduction of {100 million in the lendings of 
the PWLB and an increase of £10 million in its repay- 
ments to the Treasury, a net reduction on the burden 
to the Exchequer of {110 million. In the Public 
Works Loans Bill debate the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury estimated that the PWLB’s new 
lending powers of £300 million would last more 
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than a year ; advances were £364.3 million in the last 
financial year and £385.9 million in 1954/55. Net 
issues from the Exchequer to the PWLB in the first 2; 
weeks of the current year total £33.8 million, compared 
with £165 million in the corresponding weeks of the 
previous year. Even though the PWLB’s drawings on 
the Exchequer and the loans which the board makes io 
the authorities are not in close alignment, the reduction 
is striking. Loan sanctions granted to the local authori- 
ties do not yet provide any impressive evidence of a 
cut in expenditure, but the new ruling that forces the 
Councils to delay their request to the board until about 
a month before the actual expenditure is due should 
from nowon have an impact on loan sanction figures too. 

The Stock Exchange has met a certain part of the 
local authorities’ needs through public issues and 
placings. Since October, about £29 million has been 
raised in this way, whereas not a penny was raised in 
the first ten months of last year. Most of the recent 


MONEY IN MORTGAGES 





a on | End Oct., 1955 End Aug., 1956 








(per cent) (per cent) 
Temporary Deposit : 
WE ack wens etedebned 4 | 5} 
One month minimum... 4h 5} 
Three months minimum. 4} 53 
Six months minimum... 44 5} 
Mortgages : 
or Not Allowed 6 
NE occ nde ode 5/5} 53/6 
| a ee ie 5} /55 
SRES FOROR 6. o chee cited 54 es 
ASOD 6 esas wckises ve 5§ 
by POR Tre aa * 53/55 
eae WOE. ina bas bb ase ie 54 
35 years and over....... ioe 5354 
355/60 years (half-yearly 
instalment or annuity) | 54 
PWLB rate : 
oe dekh a SE ee 44 5t 
Over 5 years... ..cscece 5 SF 





operations, such as the placings made by Warwickshire, 
Stockton and Stoke, have been closely parallel to prices 
ruling in the mortgage market, if allowance is made 
for the fact that the Councils pay compound the stamp 
duty. Probably they, too, have appealed to the Trustee 
Savings Banks. 

A few hints by the Chancellor and the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury and some estimates by 
brokers themselves have given some measure of the 
mortgage market and the temporary money market. 
The Chancellor made a guess of £100 million borrowed 
in the mortgage market between October and February 
7th ; the Financial Secretary estimated that another {35 
million was borrowed there between February 7th and 
April 17th, adding that £163 million had been lent by 
the Trustee Savings Banks to local authorities in the 
year to November 20th. Brokers have estimated that 
mortgage loans have at times during the spring and 
summer come to as much as £5 million a week and 
may now be of the order of £2 to £4 million a week 
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of which a variable amount of between £750,000 and 
£1,500,000 comes from the trustee banks. A much 
larger sum—perhaps twice as much—is turned over 
in the temporary money market. Sums raised locally 
by public advertisement must be much smaller, but are 
sufficiently important for the local authorities in the 
North West to have formed a bureau to canalise the 
flow of citizens’ loans between themselves. It did a 
business of £7.3 million in the year ended March 31st, 
compared with £3.8 million a year earlier. 

Not all the turnover of the mortgage market is addi- 
tional borrowing. There is repayment and replacement 
too, but recently granted permission to borrow 
on mortgage for less than seven years has brought 
much additional business to it. In the temporary 
money market the turnover is big, regular and 
growing considerably. It would be most hazardous 
to infer a total annual figure for that growth. Nor is it 
possible to say that all the money going into local 
authority mortgages might in other circumstances have 


Prelude to 


HE British aircraft industry is completing its pre- 

parations for the annual display at Farnborough 
next week with a question mark over its future. For 
all the §0-odd aircraft on display, the illuminated, 
sectionalised, chromium-plated engines, the flags, 
hydrangeas and silver tea-urns, the focus of attention 
remains stubbornly fixed at Whitehall. Somewhere 
in the centre of a dark cloud of cumulus, the Treasury, 
the Ministry of Supply, the service ministries and the 
Ministry of Defence are working out a policy that will 
decide the industry’s scale of employment for several 
years to come. The cloud has hung motionless for 
some months, an occasional flash of lightning breaking 
through to serve as a reminder of the storms such 
clouds conceal—which pilots know to be among the 
worst meteorological risks. 

If the aircraft industry still appears to be bathed in 
sunshine, it is a low autumn sun. Some of the aircraft 
that now fill the factories were ordered four to six years 
ago, and the heavy bombers that are trickling through 
to the RAF were ordered even earlier. When these 
have been delivered, what will occupy the works where 
they were built ? The Valiants and the Vulcans, the 
Hunters and the Javelins that are being built today 
were ordered in the peak of the Korean re-armament 
boom. Some of these orders, particularly for Valiants 
and Hunters, have since been pruned, and certain others, 
including those for the Swift and a more advanced 
type of Javelin, have been cancelled. In the leanest 
days after the war, when the first phase of refitting 
the RAF with jet aircraft had been completed, at least 
some of the industry’s factories were kept reasonably 
employed with military export orders. There is almost 
no chance of this happening with the aircraft in pro- 
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been invested on the Stock Exchange. Certainly a large 
part of this could have gone into the gilt-edged market 
and certainly a large part of the funds used as tem- 
porary money might directly or through bank deposits 
have found its way into Treasury bills and short-dated 
government bonds, if the local authorities were not 
mopping it up. If the selling potential of the gilt-edged 
market (apart from short bonds) in a year in which 
savings are none too abundant is of the order of £400- 
£500 million, the mortgage market is large enough to 
make an ugly hole in it. At a guess, more than {150 
million, and perhaps as much as £200 million, might 
come from mortgages and Stock Exchange marketings 
this year. That may be as broad as it is 
long. The Treasury—relieved of much of the continual 
demands of the PWLB—needs to issue fewer bills and 
less funded stock and the councils borrow more. But 
their borrowing explains how the big institutions can 


remain out of the market month after month and yet — 


remain adequately invested. 


Farnborough 


duction today. The aircraft industry is employing 
more than a quarter of a million people ; eight years 
ago it had run down from a wartime level of 1,700,000 
to as few as 144,000, and until the Korean war changed 
the industry’s outlook, workers were suspicious of its 
see-saw record of employment. The prospects for its 
present labour force after present orders are completed 
depend largely on decisions that the government alone 
can make about the future level of defence expenditure. 

The Ministry of Supply continues to be the aircraft 
industry’s principal employer. It provides the finance 
for projects under development and it places orders 
on behalf of the services. Of these functions the first 
is more decisive to the industry ; the services can order 
aircraft only when they have been developed sufficiently 
far to be eligible for production in quantity. The 
technical opportunities that are opened to the industry 
depend on the wisdom and foresight with which these 
projects are chosen. 

It is not too difficult to draw up a research and 
development policy for the aircraft industry which 
would project the major trends that are now confronting 
the aeronautical engineer into a scheme of work to 
occupy the next decade. To fit such a programme 
into the budget at the Ministry’s disposal, however, 
is another matter. The sums that the Ministry of 
Supply has been spending on research and development 
of all kinds have been rising steadily, and it is impos- 
sible to apportion them between different branches of 
work. In 1946, the Ministry’s expenditure under this 
head was £40 million ; in 1950 it was £62 million ; 
in 1953, £142 million, and for the present financial year 
{£180 million. A good share of the increase must have 
gone to sustain Sir William Penney’s work on atom 
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and hydrogen bombs at Aldermaston and, in the last 
three years or so, the cost of the finished atomic weapons 
as well as those on test and under development. But 
the amount spent on development in the aircraft 
industry has increased, too ; much of the extra money 
has been allocated to guided weapons, which take 
roughly the same time and involve a similar cost to 
develop as a piloted fighter. 


The Ministry of Supply has been paring down the 
number of projects to the minimum, but so far, it seems, 
has not fully satisfied the Treasury. A long tug-of-war 
is still undecided about the two most promising big 
engines now being developed, the Rolls-Royce Conway 
and the Bristol Olympus. Should both be allowed to 
proceed ? Another example of revision involves the 
future of the small Gnat fighter, which won a modest 
measure of government support after a long struggle, 
but once again hangs in doubt. So does the Fairey 
Rotodyne, a 40-passenger helicopter-cum-aeroplane, 
due to fly next spring. This prehensile machine rises 
by rotor but flies forward with two engines mounted 
on short normal wings, and this formular is believed 
by many, British European Airways among them, to be 
the most promising way of improving the helicopter’s 
poor economics. The list could be considerably 
extended. 

There have been some welcome signs that this 
process of scaling down the defence effort has had 
the effect of re-awakening the enterprise of the aircraft 
industry. Certainly attitudes in the industry have 
changed since the cheerful days five years ago when 
any project that looked plausible as a blueprint could 
expect to get support. The industry today is older and 
wiser, and it is using some of the profits made during 
the fat years to become at least partially independent 
of government finance. But there are still leading 
manufacturers in the industry who hold strongly to 
the view that all their working capital should be pro- 
vided, interest free, by the Ministry of Supply. 

In these circumstances the industry was bound to 
pay increasing attention to the market for airliners to 
keep in business—knowing full well that the inter- 
national market for civil airliners is one of tough 
competition, and that it would be ranged against the 
most knowledgeable and expert judges of the com- 
mercial and technical merits of aircraft. The spearhead 
was forged by de Havilland, which sold the first British 
civil aircraft in the United States market in the form 
of the feeder-line Dove. It was pushed home by 
Vickers-Armstrongs with the Viscount ; de Havilland 
are beginning to regain some ground and it will be 
disappointing if the recent sales visit of the Britannia 
to North America does not yield some results. But 
the most vigorous drive of all is probably being made 
by Rolls-Royce, which has sold abroad for civil use 
engines that have not always had _ enthusiastic 
Government support. 

Civil aircraft cannot be developed cheaply. The 
table below gives expenditure by the Ministry of Supply 
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on the development of some British civil aircraft sin.» 
the war:— 


Bristol Brabazon ..................0+8 £6.5 million 
Rese “Tee is. cde’ £650,000 
Handley-Page Hermes ............ £1.3 million 
Saunders-Roe Princess ............ £8 million 
Airspeed Ambassador ............ £1.§ million 
De Havilland Comet ............... £4.3 million 
Vickers V-1,000 ............:.0.0c00 £2.3 million 
Vickers Viscount..................... £1.8 million 
Bristol Britannia ............ £5.8 million to date 


Vickers-Armstrongs, which is developing the Vanguard 
as a private venture, will have to spend between {/5 and 
£8 million before the aircraft is ready for commercia! 
service. That is big money for an individual manu- 
facturer ; but the fact remains that it is being found. 
Nor is Vickers alone. Handley Page is developing 
the much cheaper Herald transport ; Folland designed 
the Gnat as a private venture ; Rolls-Royce and de 
Havilland are financing at least the early stages of new 
engines. Here is one of the most encouraging changes 
in an industry that had become dangerously supine 
in its financial dependence on public funds. 

The competition that the industry has to face abroad 
may go some way to offset the virtual extinction o! 
competition at home. The Government’s policy of 
paring down defence projects is bound to have risks 
of the kind described in these pages before. The end 
result will be one type of aircraft in each category, 
developed by a single company. What happens to this 
one big egg in a single basket if some technician drops 
it—or if it just goes addled—has never been explained 
The Ministry’s choice of contractors is not always so 
obviously justified that one could automatically assume 
that each project stands a reasonable chance of being 
successful. 

The enterprise of some of the industry’s leading 
manufacturers may succeed in introducing an unruly 
element of competition into this pattern of arbitrary 
choice. The privately financed Vanguard is in some 
ways a competitor of the publicly financed Britannia. 
The privately designed Rolls-Royce Tyne turbo-prop 
engine is a direct competitor of the publicly financed 
Bristol Orion turbo-prop. The fight between the 
Conway and the Olympus that has been carried up 
and down the corridors of the ministries arose because 
both companies broke the rules of the game and refused 
to give way at the order of a Whitehall umpire. ‘The 
Ministry of Supply’s task is an unenviable one, but 
the amount of private finance that is now being found 
inside the aircraft industry for projects that have not 
attracted government support suggests that the aid is 
not necessary from the very outset of every project. 
If the industry could be certain that all companies 
would be treated consistently and that government 
support would not be accorded until at least a rough 
translation of a designer’s genius had emerged in 
terms of actual hardware, the leading companies in the 
industry would probably prefer a system under which 


they competed under something approaching a normal 
tender system. 
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Sterling at Support Point 


R MACMILLAN’S warning to the Trades Union Con- 

gress again demonstrated the painful choice that 
Ministers in Britain must make if they are to talk with 
appropriate seriousness to the people at home about their 
economic problem. If the words are grave, if phrases like 
“ the writing is on the wall” are used, the immediate shock 
10 foreign confidence in sterling is marked. This week the 
shock was considerable, for the Chancellor gave the broad 
hint that the August gold and dollar reserves would show 
“quite a substantial fall.” On Thursday the rate for sterl- 
ing against the dollar settled down at $2.784, which is the 
support point at which the authorities enter the market and 
hold it. The supporting operations appeared to have been 
quite modest, but it is clear that the two last working 
days of the month must further increase the substantial loss 
of reserves to which the Chancellor had referred. 

Some encroachment on the reserve had been expected. 
The August gold and dollar account opened with a debit 
of {£18 million to be paid in settlement of the EPU 
deficit for July. Additional substantial dollar demands in 
August included the British subscription of $14 million 
to the International Finance Corporation and the usual pay- 
ment for the bilateral settlements of past EPU debts. The 
seasonal pull is now against sterling and in favour of the 
dollar, and British tourist expenditure, possibly heightened 
by the poor summer, is at its peak, so that the EPU figure 
for August will probably again show a deficit. 

The rate for transferable sterling has held steady at 
$2.7530, despite some substantial sales of Chinese transfer- 
able sterling in the Zurich market. These sales are the 
counterpart of the arrangements by which Communist China 
has made Swiss francs available to Egypt in order to finance 
trade between the two countries and thus circumvent the 
blocking of Egyptian sterling accounts. Security sterling 
has fallen this week from $2.66 to $2.63}. 


Macmillan Markets 


INCE the Chancellor faced his dilemma and ‘decided to 
S become an astringent for the TUC at the risk of being 
bad for sterling, he could not be good for the Stock 
Exchange. The slight weakness that developed in security 
and foreign exchange markets on Wednesday afternoon 
coincided with his warning and largely though not wholly 
sprang from it. Colonel Nasser’s arrests of British citizens 
and expulsion of British diplomats also pulled their weight. 
The indices, which show a check to a rise rather than a 


decline, seem to understate the facts. The Financial Times 
government security index showed an insignificant drop on 
Wednesday from 85.59 to 85.51. The industrial index 
merely stopped rising and remained at 186.4. Business in 
gilt-edged stocks, which had been broadening, shrank 
again ; undated stocks lost ground while most dated issues 
held firm, and in the industrial market some shares that 
have recently been active declined. In particular, Middle 
Eastern oil shares dropped sharply as the recent buyers 
changed their minds, though there was no sign of American 
selling. British Petroleum dropped 4s. 1}d. to 151s. 6d. 
and Burmah fell 3s. 6d. to gis. 6d. 

A corrective of that order after two weeks of rising 
markets, broadening demand and substantial sales of gilt- 
edged stocks from the official portfolios is no disaster. Com- 
pared with a week earlier 33 per cent War Loan at 7143 
shows a fall of ;‘., and British Petroleum at 1515s. 6d. is a 
shilling down. A large number of industrial stocks, however, 
show modest net gains There has also been a continued 
demand for transatlantic securities, though not on a scale 
sufficient to prompt further sales of United States Treasury 
Bonds by the Exchange Equalisation Account. The dollar 
premium this week has been running at § per cent (based 
on the current rate of exchange), compared with 4} per 
cent a week earlier, and the demand for Canadian Pacific 
common stock which remains on balance unchanged at $67} 
(London terms) has been substantial. 


Output Still Level 


Ow soon will output begin to rise ? This question, 
H as the Chancellor acknowledged this week, shoulders 
its way into any discussion of disinflation in Britain today. 
In terms of extra goods and services deliberately forgone 
this year to trim the economy, it is becoming a several 
hundred million pound question. The latest official pro- 
duction indices—provisional for June and forecast for July— 
offer no sign, when allowance is made for seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Industrial output is still at about the same level it 
has been since February, about 2 per cent lower than in 
the five previous months but no higher than in the same 
months of 1955. Manufacturing output, . seasonally 
adjusted, was slightly lower in the first half of 1956 than in 
the first half of 1955, and about 4 per cent lower than at 
the end of last year. 

A large amount of new industrial plant and machinery 
must have come into operation during recent months, 
according to the record of increasing investment during 1954 
and 1955. This offers the necessary foundation for further 
increases in productivity and eventually in output. But 
during a period in which production has been reduced a 
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good deal more than employment in most of the industries 
affected by disinflation, productivity also must have been 
declining. This deliberate under-employment of labour is 
passing, and men are moving into some of the industries 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1945 = 100) 





All Industries 
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where demand remains strong, particularly the capital goods 
industries. This may not offer any quick recovery in the 
total volume of output, as these industries have not in 
general a particularly high output per head ; but it will 
mean production of goods that can be sold, and sold abroad. 


Cars for 15 per cent Down 


AR hire is no novelty ; nor is there anything very new 

about the particular variant of it whereby a motorist 
takes delivery of a new car and has the use of it for as long 
as he pleases, continually paying rent but never becoming 
the owner. In the United States, many people have a new 
car every year on such a basis, without ever owning one. 
The reason why this kind of car hire has suddenly aroused 
extra interest in Britain—not least from car manufacturers 
seeking new ways to bolster their sagging sales—is that car 
hire was not restricted along with hire purchase in February, 
as the hire of other kinds of durable consumer goods was. 
As a result, a motorist can hire a car for his permanent use 
by an initial payment of only about 15 per cent of its value, 
as against the deposit of 50 per cent now required to get it 
on hire purchase ; indeed, the first year’s total rental, under 
different schemes, is only about 50-60 per cent of the 
purchase price. 

Two of the new schemes announced this week are said 
to offer cars in this way to “ business and professional men 
only,” not the general public; and it is argued on their 
behalf that they will considerably simplify the charging of a 
car as an allowable expense for business purposes. The 
Staridard Motor Company is co-operating in one of them, by 
which an industrial rentals company would offer Standard 
cars for a payment of 15 per cent of the purchase price as 
an advance rental, plus monthly payments amounting to 
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another 42 per cent of the purchase price in the first year, 
40 per cent in the second, 27 per cent in the third year, ;2 
per cent in the fourth, 6 per cent in the fifth, and 2 per cent 
in any subsequent year. The hirer will have the option of 
ending the agreement at any time after the first year, at one 
month’s notice, and would be entitled to a refund of the 
second-hand price realised from sale of the car in excess of 
a predetermined scale of “ residual values,” related to the 
proportion of the purchase price that has been paid. 
Similar new arrangements, also restricted to business 
and professional users, have been announced for Austin and 
Morris cars by another company. But a number of hire 
firms have been offering cars of all makes in this way for 
some time, usually with yearly or three-yearly agreements 
with about three months’ rent payable in advance, to private 
as well as business motorists.. The restriction, indeed, seems 
to arise largely from the latest entrants’ desire at once to 
publicise the service and not to provoke the Treasury, on 
the assumption that business cars, a form of investment, 
are more favourably regarded in Whitehall than private 
ones. It is quite as legal to hire a car to. a private motorist 
in this way as to a doctor or company. But if the arrange- 
ments were to bring about any significant increase in the 
proportion of cars going to the home market, they could 
easily be brought into line with the restrictions governing 
hire of kitchen equipment. For the present, the Treasury 
appears interested, but benevolently non-committal. 


Wool Prices Up 


HE new wool-selling season has started well in Australia. 
At this week’s sales in Sydney and Perth. prices of 
merinos were about five per cent higher than at last season’s 
closing sales in mid-July, and they compared closely with 
last season’s peak in June. Crossbred wools also sold well, 
though the quantity on offer was hardly sufficient to test 
the market. Competition came mainly from the Continent 
and Britain. Japan, a heavy buyer of fine wools last season, 
bought sparingly in Sydney, though its interest apparently 
increased as the sales went on. 

There was every reason to expect a keen opening demand. 
Stocks in most consuming countries are rather low and 
world consumption is buoyant. Offerings in Australia until 
the end of September are not as large as expected ; this 
week’s Melbourne sales had to be cancelled because floods 
had delayed the arrival of wool, and now next week's 
Brisbane sales have been cancelled; thanks to labour 
troubles brokers are unable to guarantee delivery of ‘he 
wool. Hence it would be rash to build too much on the first 
few sales ; what matters is whether the market remains fi. 


Mining Finance Merger 


HE announcement that two substantial mining {010° 
houses, Consolidated Gold Fields of South Afric: «4 
Central Mining and Investment Corporation, are conser 
ing a merger was a surprise. It sent the shares of ot! 
companies bounding upwards—Gold Fields by 3» © 
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gas turbine engine. 


“Gas turbines 
for road transport 


“According to THE FINANCIAL TIMES...” 


It is quoted by managers, engineers, sales directors, 
cost accountants and all whose business depends 
on taking the widest possible view of the 
industrial scene. Day by day THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
carries information and comment vitally affecting 
their decisions—reports of business trends, 
developments in production and management 
techniques, studies of home and overseas markets. 
Try reading THE FINANCIAL TIMEs for a week. 

Note how many features directly or indirectly 
affect your business, and you'll see why so 

many men at the summit commence each 

day with its assistance. 


- . » 5 ‘ 
Subject of a feature article in THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


and typical of the many reasons why... 


Men of Industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please write for our booklet—‘“ Capital for Business and 
Where to Find It” to Dept. I, at any of the addresses below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7, DRAPERS GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirMINGHAM—214, HaGLey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
LeicesTeER—31, Friar Lane. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHiTworTu Sr. Central 5429 
Leeps—Heaprow House. Leeds 2-2727 
EpinsuRGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. Edinburgh 30212 
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A battery of driers in the Marchon phosphate plant. 





IMPORT 
to EXPORT at Whitehaven 








Whitehaven harbour saw the last armed invasion of the United Kingdom (by Paul Jo: 
in 1778). Today ships arrive peacefully from North Africa bringing phosphate rock fo 
the Marchon plant at Whitehaven. There the rock is treated with sulphuric acid, itsel! 
produced from anhydrite mined by Marchon on the spot, to yield phosphoric acid wh!) 
in turn is transformed into the complex phosphates used in manufacturing detergents 
Detergents and detergent intermediates from the Marchon plant are shipped from 
Whitehaven harbour all over the world. The Marchon plant, in conjunction with the 
adjacent Solway sulphuric acid plant, forms one of the major industrial 

units of the United Kingdom. 


MARCHON PRODUCTS LIMITED 





Head Office: Whitehaven. London Office: 140 Park Lane, 
T ele phone: Whitehaven 650 (11 lines). Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (4 /" 
Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven. Telegrams: Marchonpro, Audle) 





=a AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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60s. 3d. and Central Mining by ts. 9d. to 55s. 6d. But there 
is nothing surprising in the event. Big management and 
financing units are the obvious answer to high mining costs 
and improving techniques. The groups need to muster large 
financial resources, and employ the best technicians if they 
are to stay the paee. The map of the South African mines 
of the two companies suggests that they have both reached 
the stage when they need to spend money on new ventures. 
In the established areas of the Rand and the West Rand 
they are well represented ; in the new goldfield of Klerks- 
dorp they are not represented, and in the Orange Free 
State the admittedly promising property of Harmony (from 
the Central Mining stable) is their only mine. 

If a merger materialises, the combined house will be easily 
the second largest mining finance house. On the basis 
of the last published figures—not necessarily of present 
values—it will have net asset values of £49 million (of which 
£29 million is applicable to Gold Fields and {£20 million 
to Central Mining), and will thus fall between Anglo- 
American with {£133 million and Johannesburg Con- 
solidated and Union Corporation with about £24 million 
each. Moreover, the new group will be abnormally well 
supplied with cash. Both companies hold shares in Trinidad 
Oil shortly to be repaid. Indeed, Central Mining is the 
largest single holder with £8.7 million to come from the 
take-over. Funds for development are therefore available 
and will be needed for the new companies formed by New 
Consolidated Gold Fields in Canada and Australia, and no 
doubt for the bread and butter business of both companies 
in South Africa. 

Shareholders will naturally ask two questions: what the 
basis of. the merger will be and whether of necessity it 
implies that shareholders in Central Mining will see no 
cash return from the Trinidad Oil repayment. To both 
questions there is as yet no answer, though there is a doubt 
about whether there will be a tax liability on the Trinidad 
money and there is an obvious need to use large funds for 
development. The format of the merger has not been 
decided. It may take the form of one company going into 
liquidation and being absorbed by the other ; it may take 
the form of a new holding company that would absorb both. 
Either way the § per cent preference shares of Central 
Mining and the two classes of 6 per cent preference capital 
of Gold Fields—all excellently covered—would have to be 
offered a fair basis of exchange—not an impossible task. 
A ratio would have to be worked out between the {1 
ordinary shares of Gold Fields—assets {£5 15s. per share, 
yield £5 16s. 2d. per cent—and the {1 ordinary shares of 
Central Mining—assets £4°15s. per share, yield £4 19s. 6d. 
per cent. It is not an insuperable problem, though the answer 
should perhaps not be the ratio of one for one sometimes 
mentioned in the market. . 


Dearer Money Overseas 


HE better tone of the gilt edged market until recently 
T and the assumption, now general in the City, that Bank 
rate will not be raised above its present 5} per cent except 
in the event of a major crisis are in marked contrast to the 
trend of money rates overseas. During the past month 
official rediscount rates have been raised in three leading 
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countries, and in a number of others the central banks have 
tightened their control in other ways. There is no sugges- 
tion that these movements are associated with the Suez 
crisis: each of the bank rate increases is designed to combat 
actual or apprehended inflationary pressures evident before 
the Nasser affair arose. 

The Bank of Canada, which raised its rate from 3 to 
34 per cent on August 9, has this year been steadily tighten- 
ing its grip upon the commercial banks for this purpose, 
because of a fear that the large investment outlays will 
seriously force up prices. In the United States the earlier 
doubts about the continuance of the boom seem to have 
entirely disappeared ; and on August 23rd the prospect of 
continued strong demands for credit led the Federal Re- 
serve authorities to bring the Federal Reserve Banks 
into line with the 3 per cent rediscount rate maintained 
since last April by the Banks in Minneapolis and San 
Francisco. This change followed a rise in the US Treasury 
bill rate from 2.603 to 2.818 per cent (it has risen a little 
further, to 2.832 per cent, this week) and one in the prime 
commercial lending rate of the New York banks from 3} 
to 4 per cent. 

The third bank rate increase of the month occurred in 
Holland on the following day. The Netherlands Bank 
raised its rate from 3 to 3} per cent, and thus maintained 
its margin over the New York rate, but the change had 
seemed probable for several weeks—because an outflow of 
funds engaged in interest arbitrage had been adding to the 
strain on Holland’s exchange reserves. First reports from 
Holland suggested that it was hoped that the adjustment 
might suffice to reverse the flow. The mere fact that such 
a hope could be entertained strikingly shows that, though 
all these rates are lower than those in London, it is the 
trend of overseas rates and not their absolute level that is 
significant for the London markets. 


‘Big Fall in Bank Investments 


HE investment portfolios of the clearing banks dropped 
; in the four weeks to August 15th by roughly £75 
million, one of the biggest declines ever experienced in a 
single month. This striking fact may give pause to those 
who have so confidently assumed that the banks were and 
are eager to return to the gilt edged market. Or will the 
market optimists draw from it still further encouragement, 
on the argument that this large movement is itself a 
demonstration of the substantial funds that may soon be 
reinvested ? Only one of the big banks had increased its 
portfolio significantly by the August make-up, which was 
also the date of the repayment of the residual £167 million 
of National War Bonds ; but this increase, the {5 million 
shown by Lloyds, was, as noted here last week, only 
partially making good the decrease shown a couple of 
months earlier. All but two of the other clearing banks 
showed only small changes, so that the big drop in the 
aggregate was wholly attributable to those two—the Mid- 
land, with its decline of £60 million, and the Westminster, 
with nearly £22 million. 

These two banks were the big residual holders of the 
War Bonds, but in spite of the large repayments their cash 
ratios showed no significant change: the declines in invest- 
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A battery of driers in the Marchon phosphate plant. 
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Whitehaven harbour saw the last armed invasion of the United Kingdom (by Paul Jon: 
in 1778). Today ships arrive peacefully from North Africa bringing phosphate rock for 
the Marchon plant at Whitehaven. There the rock is treated with sulphuric acid, itselt 
produced from anhydrite mined by Marchon on the spot, to yield phosphoric acid wh 
in turn is transformed into the complex phosphates used in manufacturing detergents. 
Detergents and detergent intermediates from the Marchon plant are shipped from 
Whitehaven harbour all over the world. The Marchon plant, in conjunction with the 
adjacent Solway sulphuric acid plant, forms one of the major industrial 

units of the United Kingdom. 
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60s. 3d. and Central Mining by ts. 9d. to 55s. 6d. But there 
is nothing surprising in the event. Big management and 
financing units are the obvious answer to high mining costs 
and improving techniques. The groups need to muster large 
financial resources, and employ the best technicians if they 
are to stay the pace. The map of the South African mines 
of the two Companies suggests that they have both reached 
the stage when they need to spend money on new ventures. 
In the established areas of the Rand and the West Rand 
they are well represented ; in the new goldfield of Klerks- 
dorp they are not represented, and in the Orange Free 
State the admittedly promising property of Harmony (from 
the Central Mining stable) is their only mine. 

If a merger materialises, the combined house will be easily 
the second largest mining finance house. On the basis 
of the last published figures—not necessarily of present 
values—it will have net asset values of £49 million (of which 
{£29 million is applicable to Gold Fields and {£20 million 
to Central Mining), and will thus fall between Anglo- 
American with £133 million and Johannesburg Con- 
solidated and Union Corporation with about £24 million 
each. Moreover, the new group will be abnormally well 
supplied with cash. Both companies hold shares in Trinidad 
Oil shortly to be repaid. Indeed, Central Mining is the 
largest single holder with £8.7 million to come from the 
take-over. Funds for development are therefore available 
and will be needed for the new companies formed by New 
Consolidated Gold Fields in Canada and Australia, and no 
doubt for the bread and butter business of both companies 
in South Africa. 

Shareholders will naturally ask two questions: what the 
basis of. the merger will be and whether of necessity it 
implies that shareholders in Central Mining will see no 
cash return from the Trinidad Oil repayment. To both 
questions there is as yet no answer, though there is a doubt 
about whether there will be a tax liability on the Trinidad 
money and there is an obvious need to use large funds for 
development. The format of the merger has not been 
decided. It may take the form of one company going into 
liquidation and being absorbed by the other ; it may take 
the form of a new holding company that would absorb both. 
Either way the § per cent preference shares of Central 
Mining and the two classes of 6 per cent preference capital 
of Gold Fields—all excellently covered—would have to be 
offered a fair basis of exchange—not an impossible task. 
A ratio would have to be worked out between the {1 
ordinary shares of Gold Fields—assets £5 15s. per share, 
yield £5 16s. 2d. per cent—and the {1 ordinary shares of 
Central Mining—assets £4°15s. per share, yield £4 19s. 6d. 
per cent. It is not an insuperable problem, though the answer 
should perhaps not be the ratio of one for one sometimes 
mentioned in the market. . 


Dearer Money Overseas 


HE better tone of the gilt edged market until recently 
T and the assumption, now general in the City, that Bank 
rate will not be raised above its present 5} per cent except 
in the event of a major crisis are in marked contrast to the 
trend of money rates overseas. During the past month 
official rediscount rates have been raised in three leading 
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countries, and in a number of others the central banks have 
tightened their control in other ways. There is no sugges- 
tion that these movements are associated with the Suez 
crisis: each of the bank rate increases is designed to combat 
actual or apprehended inflationary pressures evident before 
the Nasser affair arose. 

The Bank of Canada, which raised its rate from 3 to 
34 per cent on August 9, has this year been steadily tighten- 
ing its grip upon the commercial banks for this purpose, 
because of a fear that the large investment outlays will 
seriously force up prices. In the United States the earlier 
doubts about the continuance of the boom seem to have 
entirely disappeared ; and on August 23rd the prospect of 
continued strong demands for credit led the Federal Re- 
serve authorities to bring the Federal Reserve Banks 
into line with the 3 per cent rediscount rate maintained 
since last April by the Banks in Minneapolis and San 
Francisco. This change followed a rise in the US Treasury 
bill rate from 2.603 to 2.818 per cent (it has risen a little 
further, to 2.832 per cent, this week) and one in the prime 
commercial lending rate of the New York banks from 3/ 
to 4 per cent. 

The third bank rate increase of the month occurred in 
Holland on the following day. The Netherlands Bank 
raised its rate from 3 to 34 per cent, and thus maintained 
its margin over the New York rate, but the change had 
seemed probable for several weeks—because an outflow of 
funds engaged in interest arbitrage had been adding to the 
strain on Holland’s exchange reserves. First reports from 
Holland suggested that it was hoped that the adjustment 
might suffice to reverse the flow. The mere fact that such 
a hope could be entertained strikingly shows that, though 
all these rates are lower than those in London, it is the 
trend of overseas rates and not their absolute level that is 
significant for the London markets. 


‘Big Fall in Bank Investments 


HE investment portfolios of the clearing banks dropped 
5 in the four weeks to August 15th by roughly £75 
million, one of the biggest declines ever experienced in a 
single month. This striking fact may give pause to those 
who have so confidently assumed that the banks were and 
are eager to return to the gilt edged market. Or will the 
market optimists draw from it still further encouragement, 
on the argument that this large movement is itself a 
demonstration of the substantial funds that may soon be 
reinvested ? Only one of the big banks had increased its 
portfolio significantly by the August make-up, which was 
also the date of the repayment of the residual {£167 million 
of National War Bonds ; but this increase, the {5 million 
shown by Lloyds, was, as noted here last week, only 
partially making good the decrease shown a couple of 
months earlier. All but two of the other clearing banks 
showed only small changes, so that the big drop in the 
aggregate was wholly attributable to those two—the Mid- 
land, with its decline of £60 million, and the Westminster, 
with nearly £22 million. 

These two banks were the big residual holders of the 
War Bonds, but in spite of the large repayments their cash 
ratios showed no significant change: the declines in invest- 
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ments were more than offset by intakes of Treasury bills— 
£84 million by the Midland and £35 million by the West- 
minster (but the Midland allowed commercial bills to run 
down by {18 million). Taken in conjunction with the 
big increase in tap bills shown in the week to August 18th, 
these movements suggest that the official sales of bills to 
absorb the proceeds of the maturing bonds probably in- 
cluded some quite special transactions that could not be 
accommodated, as is usual, by the release of bills originally 
issued through the tenders. The fact that at that time 
these banks still preferred to take bills rather than bonds 
from the official seller seems to indicate that no complete 
reinvestment is contemplated in the immediate future— 
though doubtless some reinvestment will occur, if it has not 
occurred already. At August 15th both banks were naturally 
showing a sharp increase in liquidity ratios, the Midland 
from 32.7 to 36.8 per cent and the Westminster from 33.7 
to 37.2 per cent, putting them well above the general level, 
and much above the level usually shown at this time of the 
year. 

Total deposits, reflecting the bond redemption, rose 
further during the period, and evidently more than season- 
ally—gross deposits were up by about {60 million, but net 
deposits by a good deal less. Advances, which had still to 
feel the effects of the start of the new system of financing 
the nationalised industries, were in the aggregate little 
changed—but the trend was apparently then still upwards, 
for most banks showed modest increases, offset by a prob- 
ably temporary decline of £13 million in the advances of 
the National Provincial Bank. 


Help for Egypt 


oR the past month Egypt has been unable to use its 
F sterling balances in London to finance trade with 
sterling and non-sterling countries. While the British 
government did not prohibit exports, save arms and ammu- 
nition, it stopped payments out of Egyptian sterling 
accounts and removed Egypt from the transferable account 
area. While those restrictions have certainly embarrassed 
Egypt, it has managed to devise other means of transacting 
trade and several Eastern nations have rallied to its aid. 
China, now a leading buyer of Egyptian cotton, has 
agreed to pay for its cotton in Swiss francs instead of 
sterling, and has already deposited 20 million Swiss francs 
(£1,632,000) into an Egyptian account in Switzerland. 
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Egypt, it is stated, will pay for its imports from Chins in 
its own currency instead of sterling. Payments with India 
have also been modified. The Egyptian Finance Minister 
has announced that payments for goods by both countries 
will be deferred for the time being, and when the debts 
come to be settled, India will pay wholly in rupees, instead 
of paying 60 per cent in sterling as formerly. Whether 
Egypt will find other countries willing to accept payment 
in rupees remains to be seen. Japan has announced that 
it will permit Egypt to defer payment for some goods, and 
Indonesia is reported to have agreed to defer payments. But 
Egypt is not without convertible currencies ; and it is pre- 
sumably drawing on its gold and dollars reserve to pay for 
the 300,000 tons of wheat it is reported to be buying from 
Canada. 

New arrangements are also being made to finance the 
cotton crop, the country’s staple export. Hitherto the 
marketing of the crop has been financed mainly through 
British and French banks in Egypt, partly from their own 
resources and partly by credit extended by the central 
bank. The foreign banks have not been asked to finance the 
new crop ; instead, the Egyptian government is making a 
loan of £10 million to the agricultural credit corporation for 
this purpose, and Egyptian banks are being asked to provide 
the remaining funds, no doubt from credits made available 
by the central bank. 


Argentine Trade and Debt Talks 


NGLO-ARGENTINE trade and financial discussions have 
been going on in London through most of this week. 
The immediate purpose of the visit of the Argentine 
economic mission, headed by Dr Delfino, was to put the 
finishing touches to the general agreement negotiated in 
Paris last May for establishing a multilateral system of 
trade and payments between Argentina and 10 European 
countries, including Britain. The system then arranged has 
been working satisfactorily since July 2nd. It is necessary, 
however, for Argentina to enter into bilateral negotiations 
with each of the participating countries, in order to dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s of the debt funding agreement 
that was envisaged in general terms last may. The 
United Kingdom is the third largest creditor, and because 
others are involved no firm and detailed arrangements for 
funding and repaying the amount due by Argentina will 
be made in London. The larger creditors, Germany and 
Italy, have the right to speak first on this issue. 

The amount due to Britain includes a debt of £19 million 
to the government, incurred under the credit “ swings ” of 
the previous bilateral payments agreement. In addition, 
there are between £4 and £5 million of commercial debts, 
representing arrears of current trade remittances. These 
two items are to be funded and repaid over a period of 
10 years. There are also arrears of financial remittances, 
estimated at about £5 million. These fall outside the scope 
of the debt funding settlement, but Dr Delfino stated in 
London this week that the problem of the arrears of 
financial remittances is now being discussed in Buenos 
Aires and is likely to be satisfactorily solved “in a matict 
of days.” 


Also outside the immediate scope of the London ne20- 
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Key man, key industry 


steelworks in Lincolnshire. His job needs 
strength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 
Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 


H™ IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 





forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projects. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 


British steel leads the world 
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ments were more than offset by intakes of Treasury bills— 
£84 million by the Midland and £35 million by the West- 
minster (but the Midland allowed commercial bills to run 
down by £18 million). Taken in conjunction with the 
big increase in tap bills shown in the week to August 18th, 
these movements suggest that the official sales of bills to 
absorb the proceeds of the maturing bonds probably in- 
cluded some quite special transactions that could not be 
accommodated, as is usual, by the release of bills originally 
issued through the tenders. The fact that at that time 
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Egypt, it is stated, will pay for its imports from China in 
its own currency instead of sterling. Payments with India 
have also been modified. The Egyptian Finance Minister 
has announced that payments for goods by both countries 
will be deferred for the time being, and when the debts 
come to be settled, India will pay wholly in rupees, instead 
of paying 60 per cent in sterling as formerly. Whether 
Egypt will find other countries willing to accept payment 
in rupees remains to be seen. Japan has announced that 
it will permit Egypt to defer payment for some goods, and 
Indonesia is reported to have agreed to defer payments. But 
Egypt is not without convertible currencies ; and it is pre- 
sumably drawing on its gold and dollars reserve to pay for 
the 300,000 tons of wheat it is reported to be buying from 
Canada. 

New arrangements are also being made to finance the 
cotton crop, the country’s staple export. Hitherto the 
marketing of the crop has been financed mainly through 
British and French banks in Egypt, partly from their own 
resources and partly by credit extended by the central 
bank. The foreign banks have not been asked to finance the 
new crop ; instead, the Egyptian government is making a 
loan of £10 million to the agricultural credit corporation for 
this purpose, and Egyptian banks are being asked to provide 
the remaining funds, no doubt from credits made available 
by the central bank. 


Argentine Trade and Debt Talks 


NGLO-ARGENTINE trade and financial discussions have 
been going on in London through most of this week. 
The immediate purpose of the visit of the Argentine 
economic mission, headed by Dr Delfino, was to put the 
finishing touches to the general agreement negotiated in 
Paris last May for establishing a multilateral system of 
trade and payments between Argentina and 10 European 
countries, including Britain. The system then arranged has 
been working satisfactorily since July 2nd, It is necessary, 
however, for Argentina to enter into bilateral negotiations 
with each of the participating countries, in order to dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s of the debt funding agreement 
that was envisaged in general terms last may. The 
United Kingdom is the third largest creditor, and because 
others are involved no firm and detailed arrangements for 
funding and repaying the amount due by Argentina wil! 
be made in London. The larger creditors, Germany and 
Italy, have the right to speak first on this issue. 

The amount due to Britain includes a debt of £19 million 
to the government, incurred under the credit “ swings ” of 
the previous bilateral payments agreement. In addition, 
there are between {4 and £§ million of commercial debts, 
representing arrears of current trade remittances. These 
two items are to be funded and repaid over a period 0! 
10 years. There are also arrears of financial remittances, 
estimated at about £5 million. These fall outside the scope 
of the debt funding settlement, but Dr Delfino stated in 
London this week that the problem of the arrears of 
financial remittances is now being discussed in Buenos 
Aires and is likely to be satisfactorily solved “in a matter 
of days.” 


Also outside the immediate scope of the London nego- 
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Key man, key industry 


ERE IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 
H steelworks in Lincolnshire. His job needs 
strength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 

Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 





forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projects. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 
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Looked under your cornerstone lately ? 


GRIM RELICS sometimes came to light when ancient 
buildings were demolished to make way for new 


ones, In days when men worshipped many gods, 
they offered a human sacrifice to appease the earth 
god before laying the cornerstone. To-day this 
ritual of protection may involve nothing more than 
placing a scroll under the cornerstone 
serious gesture to the deities. 

However, when the need for protection is real— 
as in packaging the products of our factories—we 
are not only serious we are dow nright insistent in 
our demands for the very best of protection. 

**Fiberite’’ cases, and cartons made from ‘‘Thames 
Board’’ provide the essential outer protection 





hardly a 


without which the torrent of new products for our 
expanding economy would slow down to a trickle. 
And in the warehouse and shop the stout, reliable 
case, easy to store and handle, is an ambassador of 
good-will for the manufacturer.» The consumer too, 
gives ready loyalty to the branded, packaged 
product, knowing as he does that it is unadulterated 
and in good condition. 

For these good reasons, leading manufacturers 
rely on ‘‘Thames Board’’ cartons and **Fiberite’’ 
cases to protect their products and their reputa- 
tions. And as production flows, and living stand- 
ards rise, so the demand for Thames Board Mills’ 


. products grows. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOARD AND 


PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. “‘FIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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tiations are the amounts owing to British investors in 
respect of Argentine public utilities, Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways and Primitiva Gas, in which a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory position obtains. Dr Delfino has emphasised 
that the Argentine Government would do its best to 
accelerate proceedings about these utilities, which have been 
dragging through dilatory Argentine courts for an un- 
conscionable time, He has made no secret of Argentina’s 
wish to borrow in the European markets to supplement the 
credit of about $75 million that the Argentine government 
has recently obtained from the US Export-Import Bank 
io finance railway development. The British representa- 
tives at the London talks will not have lost this opportunity 
of reminding the Argentines that the best way to re- 
establish their country’s credit in Europe is to honour past 
obligations. 

Trade has not taken much time in the London negoti- 
ations. Now with a multilateral basis in force with Western 
Europe the need for elaborate schedules of quantities and 
types of goods to be exchanged has vanished. But the 
Argentine delegation has stressed that, as a result of the 
country’s more realistic exchange-rate, its exports are 
expanding, which offers not merely a hope but a 
“guarantee ” that the debts to be funded will duly be 
paid off over the next 10 years. 


Germany’s Atomic Energy Bill 


FTER several months of discussion, the West German 

government has published the draft of the Atomic 
Energy Bill that it intends to submit to the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The most striking feature of the draft is that it would 
leave the development of an atomic industry in west Ger- 
many substantially in private hands, subject only to state 
supervision. This is a radical departure from the method of 
organisation followed in other countries. In Britain, France 
and the United States, the mainspring of atomic research is 
in every case a government-owned agency. Their powers 
vary: the American Atomic Energy Commission, for 
example, has a monopoly of all fissile material, whereas the 
British Atomic Energy Authority has not, but they are each 
based on the principle that, at least at the outset, atomic 
installations are to be owned and financed by the govern- 
ment and that the government will always play the leading 
part in atomic development. 

The only limits to be set to private initiative under the 
proposed German bill are those regulations necessary for 
safety and security. As an alternative to direct state owner- 
ship the bill puts forward the principle that nuclear fuels 
are “in the trust ” of the state. This, it is pointed out, in- 
volves some interference with the rights of private property, 
but it is in German eyes preferable to outright nationalisa- 
tion. The interference takes the form of granting licences 
for the building of atomic installations and the movement 
Or storage of fissile materials, whether inside Germany or in 
trade with other countries. Surprisingly enough, the draft 
suggests that it is perfectly possible for these functions to 
be carried out through existing federal agencies, without 
setting up any special atomic executive. 

The draft will certainly please German industry, which 
has campaigned steadfastly to keep atomic development in 
private hands. Whether it offers the best framework for 
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atomic research in a country starting from scratch is another 
matter. The government intends to ask the Federal Parlia- 
ment for a grant of DM 44 million to finance atomic research 
in the current financial year at six research centres, headed 
by Karlsruhe, which is intended to become the focal point 
of atomic physics in the country. It certainly seems, there- 
fore, that the Federal government is playing a leading part in 
atomic development in spite of its avowed intentions to the 
contrary. German industry’s contribution so far appears to 
have been the scheme for building a heavy water plant. In 
demanding a free hand in atomic development, has it fully 
appreciated how many millions go to the building of atomic 
installations—or does it hope to present the Federal govern- 
ment with the bill ? 


Outlook for Wheat 


ORLD wheat markets nowadays are far less sensitive 
W: crop news than before the war. Stocks in the 
main exporting countries as a whole are so big that it 
would take more than a crop failure in one country to 
turn surfeit into scarcity ; export prices are controlled by 
government agencies ; and there is too little, rather than 
too much, speculation in wheat. But prices are not so 
inflexible that changes in supply have lost all meaning. 
Reports so far available suggest that the crops of North 
America, where the surplus is concentrated, will be as 
large as last year’s; the European harvest, in contrast, will 
be smaller and European imports will certainly increase. 
The United States crop of winter and spring wheat is now 
put at 939 million bushels, the same as last year. The first 
official estimate of the Canadian crop has yet to be published, 


WHEAT SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
(million bushels) 





| United States Canada 


| 1955/56 | 1956/57 | 1955/56 | 1956/57 


| 








Opening stock ...... | 1,022 1,030 500 527 
Production ......... | 938 939 494 490* 
Home consumption... | 600 oie 158 " 
BON cacccetenks 340 is 309 








* Unofficial estimate. 


but private forecasts of the crop in western Canada range 
from 462 to 477 million bushels ; adding some 20 million 
bushels for eastern Canada, the total could be just short of 
500 million bushels. Though there is still time for the 
harvest to fall foul of bad weather, a crop of that size would 
be about the same as last year’s. 

The West European harvest is estimated by Broomhall 
at about 1,100 million bushels, some 180 million bushels 
smaller than in 1955. Severe damage to the French crop 
accounts for most of that fall. Though the damage has 
been partly made good by spring sowings, the crop is now 
put at about 240 million bushels, compared with 380 million 
in 1955. France’s new role as a large exporter has received 
a setback, and it is having to buy large quantities of soft 
American and Australian wheat. In Britain the harvest may 
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be nearly 6 million bushels higher, at about 103 million 
bushels, but here, as in other European countries, the 
quality is bound to suffer from the unfavourable weather, 
and more wheat may have to be imported to mix with 
domestic supplies. Prospects in India are good, but the 
Pakistan crop has been damaged by floods. Farther afield, 
Australia will have a smaller-crop ; owing to widespread 
floods only about 75 per cent of the 1955 acreage has*been 
sown. Acreage in Argentina is expected to increase. 

Though world exports are likely to increase the effect on 
prices may be small. Stocks in the United States, Canada 
and Australia are large, and the United States remains an 
aggressive competitor, however unfair its methods may 
appear to other exporters. 


Unorthodoxy in Mortgage Rates 


ELUCTANTLY building societies have raiséd the rates at 
R which they borrow and lend. Just how reluctantly 
among those societies with a mind towards expansion and 
a belief in service to the owner-occupier is shown in the 
structure of mortgage rates that the Co-operative Per- 
manent will charge after December ist. The general 
increase is of } per cent, but that has been softened by 
concessions. Borrowers who have already suffered two 
increases will have to pay only 3 per cent more, and the 
rate on existing 35 years mortgages is raised by only } per 
cent to §4 per cent. 

If the rate on the 35 years mortgages had been raised 


to 6 per cent, the whole of the borrower’s monthly payment, 
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unless it were increased, would have been swallowed up in 
interest, leaving nothing for capital repayment. Buildin, 
societies are aware that their borrowers do not expect . 
welcome any increase in the monthly payments, and th 
are unwilling to insist on it. Thus the Co-operative P 


manent has again given old borrowers the right to incre 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT’S MORTGAGE RAT! 











Pre-July, | ace 4 oa | — 36 Att 
somaatidaduai : he - | pas Dex ) 
Owner-occupier 32 Mar., '56 | Dec., ’56 | ( 
mn % mam I 
| | ; 
Old mortgage*...... 3e 4 4} | 3 | 
Old mortgage..:.... 4 4} 5} Sit 
Old mortgage....... evs 4} 5} - 6 
Old mortgage....... bos cal 5} | 6t 
Old 35 years mortgage ves 4} 5} 55 
New mortgage (under 
25 years)........+. eae we ove 6 
New mortgage (26 to 
Sa VOR) 05 2. cie'a v's0 eee ove | ose ; 6} 











* Limited to new construction. Borrowers can opt for a fi. 
rate over 7 years at $% below these rates. 


the length of their mortgages instead of increasing montiily 
payments, merely suggesting that some borrowers should 
consider paying more. 

This is orthodoxy. But the Co-operative Permanent has 
made an additional and less orthodox offer. It is to offer 
borrowers who will have to pay 5} or 6 per cent under the 
new regime (rates which may vary as time passes) the option 
to pay a fixed rate of interest over seven years of } per cent 
less. If mortgage rates went up again, those accepting this 
option would gain ; if they went down, they would lose. 
Fixed rates on house mortgages are nothing new. But those 





The Crane Climbs the Tower 


N O other piece of equipment, to the 
casual onlooker, typifies the in- 


used in Scandinavia and France. 
crane is mounted initially on a founda- . 
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creasing mechanisation of British build- 
ing operations so much as the tower 
crane, which has spread very rapidly 
here since it was introduced from the 
Continent some years ago. On the 
average building site in this country, 
where a bricklayer normally lays 
about §0 to 60 bricks an hour, the use 
of a tower crane to move bricks and 
other materials rapidly to all points on 
the ‘site may save perhaps £50 on the 
shell of a house alone, and the saving 
probably rises to about {100 a house 
through savings that can be obtained on 
other operations when the house shells 
are completed steadily. 

The cranes have their limitations. On 
sites where bricklaying productivity is 
already exceptionally high, for example, 
they offer only marginal savings; on 
sloping and other difficult sites, they 
may be hard to use, and the Building 
Research Station is testing a crawler- 
track mounted tower crane. 
their use on congested urban sites and 


high buildings, the station is also study- 


ing the “climbing cranes” now being 


To extend 


tion within the base of the building, as 
the diagram shows. After three or four 
floors have been built, it is raised by 
winches through apertures left for its 
tower to pass through, and mounted on 
“ collars ” secured to successively higher 
floors so that it goes up with the build- 
ing. Apart from its cenvenience in such 
applications, this kind of crane, because 
it dispenses with the usual heavy foun- 
dation, offers significant saving in capital 
costs. 
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I really ee 
must fly “Sa, 


metropolitan 


THE NEWEST AIRLINER 
IN EUROPEAN SERVICE 


Swissatr are now flying regular METROPOLITAN Tourist 

services between MANCHESTER and ZURICH 

and soon between LONDON and GENEVA’ 
LONDON and BASLE. 


The METROPOLITAN — the newest, quietest, most com- 
fortable airliner in European service — introduces a completely 
new standard of Tourist flying with: 

Only two seats a side for greater comfort. 

Quiet flying — new soundproofing system. 

Nose Radar which enables the pilot to miss bad weather. 
Refrigerator in the galley and wonderful Swissair service. 
Telescopic passenger steps—no waiting when you land. 


Yes, this is the way to travel! You really must fly—METROPOLITAN! 
Ask your Travel Agent for details. 


SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - USA - SOUTH AMERICA 
Offices in: LONDON, 


** * * * 












































And fight the Fire Fiend 
without NU-SWIFT ? But why? Even 
the Royal Navy don't do that. Please 
send us details of your wonderfully 
rapid and reliable Fire Extinguishers— 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 
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MERCHANTS 


HEAD OFFICE 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
LEADENHALL AVENUE 
LONDON E.C.3 





Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
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ALSO AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 

















Lubricating and Hundreds of processes — intricate and 
simple —in engineering today have been 
quickened and improved by the use of 
‘dag’ dispersions of colloidal graphite. 


Their unique properties provide a low- 


parting media 


friction wear-resistant “graphoid surface” 
for A LL which solves lubrication and parting 
. . problems involving high temperatures, 
engineering extreme pressures and excessive 
friction. Consult us about possible 
Z applications for ‘dag’ dispersions 
processes in your manufacturing process. 
GAD oisrzrsions 
©: ACHESON COLLOIDS LTD. 


18 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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the things they say! 


Huge place, isn't it? 


Darn sight too huge, if you ask me. These new I.C.I. places cost 
millions and millions — and what’s it all for? 





Why, surely to make new chemicals for Britain’s expanding industries... ? 


id 7 


Not a bit of it — profits for a few top hats in the City, that’s all it’s 
for, mark my words. It isn’t right that a few men should control such 
wealth and power, and if I were running this country... 


fr cae 


: Oh, come. ‘You talk as though I.C.I. were controlled by a few financiers 
answerable to no one but themselves. 


Well, isn’t it? 


Of course not. Nor is any big public company today. 





Go on! I.C.I. is run by a handful of directors, and don’t you say it isn’t. 


Certainly the big decisions in I.C.I. are made by the Directors. But nearly all of them are men 
who've come up through the organization, and none holds his position on the strength of a big block of shares 
or anything like that. Anyway, control of 1.CI. ultimately hes in the hands of the I.C.I. stockholders. 


And who are they, eh? 


A fair cross-section of the community — from foremen plasterers to district nurses, 
from shop assistants to judges. All told, no fewer than a quarter of a million 
people. The number is going up all the time, too, for under 
[.C.1.’s Profit-Sharing Scheme over 80,000 of its employees 
are also being given shares in the business. 








Imperial Chemical Industries Limite | 
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offered by insurance companies by local authorities and in 
the past when mortgage rates were lower by some building 
societies (including the Co-operative) were fixed over the 
whole life of the mortgage and the fixed rates charged by 
insurance companies and building societies were usually 
higher than the societies’ variable rates. Now, the Co- 
operative Permanent has offered its borrowers a speculation, 
for no one can predict what will happen to interest rates 
over the next seven years. And it has exposed itself to a 
risk ; if a good number of borrowers were to opt for a 
fixed rate and interest rates moved up again, the society 
might find itself in trouble because it is using money that 
can be withdrawn for its lending. It has to be assumed 
that the Co-operative Permanent has calculated this risk, 
and feels sure that most borrowers will continue to accept 
the chance of interest rates varying, whether it is up or 
down. 


Fluidrive Share Introduction 


HE {1 ordinary shares and the {1 54 per cent Redeem- 
yi able Cumulative Preference shares of Fluidrive En- 
gineering Company are being introduced on the Stock 
Exchange and dealings will start on Monday. It is expected 
that the preference shares, redeemable at 22s. 6d. before 
1977 Or at 21s. in that year, may open at about 17s. 9d. and 
that a few ordinary shares may bé available not below 28s. 
On Thursday a broader market is possible for a new ordinary 
share issue at 22s. to existing holders, in the ratio of three 
new shares for five held will have taken place and some new 
shares may be available. A price of 28s. before the issue 
suggests a premium of 3s. 6d. for the new shares (nil paid) 
and an “ ex rights” price of 25s. gd. for the old. 


The company is small: total issued capital after the in- 
crease will be only £500,000 in 100,000 preference and 
400,000 ordinary shares ; group net assets are £550,565, but 
at what prices the fairly widely spread holders of the exist- 
ing shares are prepared to sell is not known. The company 
has a progressive record of 26 years’ standing. It makes 
fluid couplings, about half of them for export, and synchro- 
self shifting gears and clutches, and holds out the prospect 
of profits of £150,000 before tax, a dividend of 10 per cent 
next year and a final payment of 5 per cent for the current 
year. It has been fostered by ICFC which holds a deben- 
ture for £150,000. A further debenture for £250,291 has 
been issued to the company’s bank. 


Post-Suez Commodities 


HE non-ferrous metals and rubber, the commodities 

which reacted most sharply to the seizure of the Suez 
Canal, have now lost a good part of their gains. Spot rubber 
in London has dropped by over 3d. to 283d. a lb, while 
cash copper has fallen by over £20 to £304} a ton and 
cash tin by about {12 to £772} a ton ; lead and zinc, at 
about £145 and {95 a ton respectively, are each about £3 
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a ton below their “Suez” peaks. Lessened fears of a 
sudden closing of the canal or of major war-like prepara- 
tions are not the only cause of the decline in certain com- 
modities. The weaker trend in tin was helped by the 
calling off of the threatened strike in the European-owned 
mines in Malaya, and the round of strikes by African 
workers in the Rhodesian copperbelt have ceased, though 
there is now a possibility of a ban on overtime. 





} 


| July 26 | Aug. 7 | Ang. 30 





Tin, cash, { per tom.......... | 7584 cc) Sie Me 
ee ag ee ey Bip ee 288 325 | BW4s 
Lead, prompt, { per ton...... 113 118 115} 
Zine, eS eee ee 934 974 95 


Rubber, spot, d per » AR 27 32 284 


| 





In the last few days prices have shown little change, 
though copper has rallied on fears of a dispute in the 
American industry, and American buying of tin has sent 
prices up. Few sellers are prepared to sell short on politics 
alone, and consumers are not inclined to buy much more 
than their normal requirements. But the outward calm of 
the markets may not last long. Quite apart from the threat 
of a turn for the worse in Egypt, much will depend on the 


extent of the upsurge in the American economy. 


Scatter in the Ionosphere 


‘HE Ministry of Supply has ordered a new range of wire- 
T equipment from Marconi to set up a radio link between 
this country and the Middle East which is based on the prin- 
ciple of “ ionosphere scatter.” This sets the seal of official 
approval on a highly ingenious method of avoiding the radio 
interference that upsets normal high frequency transmissions 
at certain times of the day. A move to the very high fre- 
quency wave band cuts out this interference, but at the 
expense of range ; the VHF signal does not travel more than 
about 30 miles if it is transmitted in the normal fashion, that 
is, roughly parallel with the earth. But if it is shot upwards 
and outwards, the signal will eventually hit a layer of ionised 
air about 50 to 70 miles up and, bouncing off that, can be 
picked up by transmitters that can be as much as 1,000 
miles away from the transmitter. 

This scattering technique has taken some time to develop; 
and it may lead to a big change in the system of radio com- 
munications. It is not exclusively confined to use with the 
the ionosphere layer. Equipment has been developed, and is 
being used by the Canadian services, which bounces the 
signals off the tails of meteors and engineers claim that the 
transmitting power needed with this system is barely one- 
fiftieth of the powers needed in ionosphere scatter. The 
catching of a meteor going the right way might seem to 
present some difficulties to the radio engineer, but this 
apparently is done with the help of computers and the 
signals are then sent in a burst of speed to catch the tail 
before it vanishes. There are special advantages in using this 
kind of interference-free transmission in Polar regions where 
magnetic storms play havoc with normal radio communica- 
tions, but it makes the average tyro who has ever tried to put 
salt on a bird’s tail look pretty silly. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


In the year to March 31st British civil engineering com- 
panies secured new overseas construction orders valued at 
£105 million, 40 per cent more than in the previous year, 
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In the table of cotton company profits, share prices and 


yields in The Economisi last week the ordinary shares of 


and these orders left the total value of work outstanding at 
£80 million, against £70 million a year before. 


* 


Triad Oil, in which British Petroleum indirectly holds 
about half the equity, is to make an issue at par of $30 
million of 43 per cent notes, maturing in 1971 and having 
attractive options of conversion into the no par value 
British Petroleum will subscribe for half the issue 
($15 million) and will apply for an additional $1} million 
of the notes. On the completion of this investment, British 
Petroleum will have invested about $35 million in Triad. 


shares. 


Simpson and Godlee were shown as of £1 denomination 
and privately held. They are in fact 5s. shares and are 
currently quoted in Manchester at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


. 


North British Locomotive is deferring consideration of 


announcement. 





Company Notes 








THE RANK ORGANISA- 
TION. On the evidence of the decline 
in cinema attendances, investors antici- 
pated that the figures of the Rank 
Organisation and its subsidiaries for the 
year to June 30th would show a drop in 
profits but maintained dividends. That is, 
indeed, the picture that emerges from the 
preliminary reports though there are a 
few significant variants. The trading 
profits of the Rank Organisation have 
fallen from £8,727,035 to £8,000,212 but, 


Years ended 
June 25, June 23, 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Rank Organisation: 

Grost profit.........5. 8,727,035 8,000,212 

cf eee ’ 1,527,939 861,377 

Ordinary dividends. . 136,130 136,130 
Gaumont-British Picture: 

Gross profit......... 4,361,861 3,988,791 

ee 943,066 514,805 

Ordinary dividends .. 311,575 311,575 
Odeon Associated: 

POE IE 5 si six. ews 832,060 638,336 

gS ee 112,804 87,273 
Odeon Properties: 

Gross profit......... 1,110,192 960,956 

Net profit .......... 161,683 135,964 
British and Dominions Film: 

eC | ae 439,792 550,942 

ee 178,089 211,503 
Cinema-Television: 

| are 995,321 1,006,840 

a ee 428,764 419,955 


allowing for the free scrip isue, the ordin- 
ary dividend, now 12} per cent, is effec- 
tively unchanged. The trading profits of 
the subsidiary, Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, have fallen from £4,361,861 
to £3,988,791 and its dividend is left un- 
changed at 15 per cent. In 1954-55, about 
half the gross trading profits of the Rank 
Organisation came from the exhibition of 
films and the fall in cinema attendances 
must account for much of thé decline in 
the group’s profits. 

In 1954-55, £2,325,215 of the gross profit 
of £8,727,035 came from the group’s 
manufacturing activities and another 
£439,792 from its film studios and labora- 
tories. It is this side of the group’s 
activities which has been built up in recent 
years; the Rank Organisation has not 


followed the example of ABPC in going 
directly into commercial television. In 
judging the prospects of the group the 
variations from the general trend of falling 
profits reported by two subsidiaries, 
Cinema - Television and_ British and 
Dominions Film Corporation are thus 
important. Cinema- Television, which 
controls Bush Radio and which manufac- 
tures instruments and studio equipment, 
has reported a rise in trading profits from 
£995,321 to £1,006,840. British and 
Dominions Film Corporation, whose in- 
crease in profits in 1954-55 was largely 
attributable to the film processing activi- 
ties of Denham Laboratories, has reported 
another sharp rise in profits ; before all 
charges they have risen from £439,792 to 
£550,942. At the current price of 8s. 6d. 
the §s. shares of the Rank Organisation 
yield £7 7s. per cent and the 5s. “A” 
units of Gaumont British at a price of 
§s. 6d. yield 133 per cent. That is some 
measure of the difference between a sub- 
sidiary mainly relying on film exhibition 
to earn profits and a parent with a wider 
spread of interests. 


* 


POWELL DUFFRYN. In what 
is likely to be his valedictory address to 
shareholders in Powell Duffryn, Sir Her- 
bert Merrett tells them bluntly that they 
cannot expect any further capital distri- 
bution from the coal compensation pay- 
ments. These payments have been 
completed by the receipt of £1,275,600 for 
the electricity undertaking. For all its 
nationalised assets Powell Duffryn has 
received £15,964,712, which compares 
with their book value on December 31, 
1946, of £12,608,478. Of this sum, Powell 
Duffryn has paid out in capital distribu- 
tions £11,821,604, of which £1,980,000 
went to preference shareholders, 
£9,177,447 to ordinary shareholders as 
a return of capital and £664,157 in a 
special dividend on the ordinary capital. 
Even after these payments, the group 


its preference dividend until its 1956 results are available 
Order books were filled in May and for the first time in 
the company’s history there were more diesel than steam 
locomotives on order. 
very keen. The {1 preference shares fell 2s. to IIs. 34. 
and the ordinary units, on which in the past a steady 
5 per cent has been paid, fell by 3s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. on the 


But competition in this market is 


is rich in liquid resources. On March 
31st, these amounted to £4,966,314 ; this 
total includes £1,275,600 representing the 
final compensation payment but excludes 
£1,291,193 of unquoted investments. 
Against it stands a bank overdraft of 
£872,205. The group is retaining this 
money because its capital commitments 
come to £3,300,000 and because its need 
for working capital, reflected in the rise 
in stocks and debtors from £16,182,659 
to £19,071,400, has increased “not least 
because of recent upward movements in 
the price of coal.” The capital commit- 
ments relate to new ships, the completion 
of the London office building, the installa- 
tion of more plant and the extension of 
oil storage facilities. In all, it looks as if 
Powell Duffryn, like other companies 
actively engaged in fuel distribution, has 
had to tilt the balance of its new invest- 
ment away from coal and towards oil. 

Ordinary shareholders, now informed 
that there will be no more capital distri- 
butions have to look to current and future 
income to give their dividends a lift. This 
year they have been conservatively treated. 
The group’s profits before all charges rose 
from £2,003,333 to £2,475,761 and its net 
income from £841,811 to £1,070,232. The 
net figures take account of the £337,922 
(against £37,742) received as interim in- 
come under the coal compensation 
scheme ; a further £16,000 will accrue to 
the 1956/57 accounts from this source but 
this will probably be the last ,payment. 
There was an opportunity, provided either 
by the growth in profits or by the receipt 
of the large non-recurring credit, to sive 
shareholders a little more. But the ordin- 
ary dividend stayed at 16 per cent. [he 
reason the chairman gives for this decision 
is not the group’s investment programme 
but the high cost of replacement. As '¢ 
net dividend absorbs only £444,382 share 
holders may feel that Sir Herbert's ¢es- 
cription of the dividend policy «> 2 
“cautious measure” was an unders!ilce- 
ment. 


* 


TOOTAL. In his statement 4 . 
panying the full accounts of Too! the 
chairman, Mr A. V. Symons, sets © ie 
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reasons for the sharp fall of £458,295 to 
{400,206 in the group’s net profit before 
iax. While sales at home were slightly 
higher than in the previous year, sales 
abroad fell by nearly 27 per cent. Fierce 
competition from beth European and 
Asian producers, the contraction of the 
Australian market, and the shift of fashion 
to dress goods of cotton instead of rayon 


Years to June 30, 


1955 1956 
onsolidated earnings :— £ £ 
lrading profit......... 1,111,929 592,892 
fotal ncome.......... 3,160,836 701,221 
Depreciation .......+++ 265,200 271,070 
J anrataOR sccvdedict<ss 520,018 217,253 
Net P9Ofl 6s scence a es 338,483 182,953 
Tax credits. nsec wets 197,000 815,394 
Ordinary and employee 
divideu@Bns (258% eke 194,001 145,501 
Retained profits ....... 337,359 841,346 
Ordinary dividends (per 
COND) 6. ocaisee Peace 10 74 
Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets........ 1,863,217 2,538,637 
Net current assets ..... 7,240,525 6,467,981 
Stocks i cebe eee ban 5,752,425 4,952,420 
Liquid assets...°...... 2,042,899 2,197,863 
Future tax reserve .... 1,091,123 134,986 
Revenue reserves ...... 4,279,837 5,121,183 
Capital reserves ....... 93,448 93,488 
Ordinary and employees’ 
capital . ccdigap eden 3,373,929 3,373,929 


{1 ordinary share at 21s, 3d. yields {7 Is. per cent. 


(on which the company had concen- 
trated) were mainly to blame. Stocks were 
reduced by one-fifth during the year and 
the mills ran at only four-fifths of capacity. 
To strengthen the organisation the board 
has economised on overheads but has gone 
forward with its capital projects ; in the 
chairman’s words, “the aim was to 
develop muscle while reducing fat.” Staff, 
except in the research department, has 
been cut by 20 per cent and some £880,000 
has been spent on plant and buildings in 
this country and on the factory in Tas- 
mania, whereby the company hopes to 
escape the full effects of import restric- 
uons in Australia. 

In addition to the introduction of 
“minimum-ironing” fabrics of cotton, 
linen and rayon, already announced, a new 
British company is being formed in con- 
juncuon with the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company of Georgia to make 
non-woven fabrics by the latter’s pro- 
cesses. In spite of a bad year, the chair- 
man is confident that “ even in the highly 


competitive export field we shall, by our 


a efforts, secure our full share of world 
trade.” 


* 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
Monsanto has now given the first details of 
the products that it intends to work up 
from the petroleum gases which will come 
from Esso’s new petro-chemical plant at 
Fawley. Monsanto is spending £8} 
million on a 100 acre site at Fawley ; it will 
begin production of 10,000 tons of poly- 
ethylene a year in 1958 and follow this 
with materials like acrylonitrite (for syn- 
thetic textiles in which Monsanto has a 
part interest in Ulster), butadiene (pre- 
sumably for synthetic rubber, and a range 
of other intermediate chemicals. A few 
days earlier the company had published its 
interim report for the half-year to June 
30th. It is signed by the new chairman, 
Sir Miles Thomas. Sir Miles, report- 
ing better sales but smaller profit margins, 
has a story to tell not unfamiliar to inves- 
tors this year. Comparing equivalent 
periods net sales over the first six months 
of the year have risen by 6.4 per cent, from 
£6,517,242 to £6,934,343. Within this total 
exports have risen by 5} per cent. The 
total sales figure is the highest recorded 
for any six months in the company’s 
history. But increased costs pressing 
against stable selling prices have cut 
profits. Before tax, the group’s income 
over the half-year has fallen from £917,415 
to £787,722 and after tax from £470,379 
to £383,522. 

The interim and full reports of Mon- 
santo Chemicals show that there is little 
if any seasonal trend in sales and profits. 
So it seems probable that the story of the 
first half of this year will be repeated in 
the second half. The group is budgeting 
for a further increase in turnover but this 
relates to the first six months of next year 
when new plants will be in operation. The 
directors have left the interim ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 6} per cent and it 
seems likely that the final payment may, 
too, be left unchanged at 15 §/6 per cent. 
This would again make the total payment 
224 per cent, and the yield on the §s. 
shares at 25s. 6d. would be £4 8s. per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 5th 
Next Contango Day: September 5th 
Next Settlement Day: September 11th 


Government stocks recovered sharply 
on Monday from a weaker trend at the 
end of last week and continued their 
recent advance. Medium-dated issues 
were again in demand, but undated stocks 
were generally easier on Wednesday 
and Thursday, 3 per cent Savings 1955/65 
gained } to 86} and 3 per cent Funding 
1966/68 ; to 803. ‘The new Stoke-on- 
Trent loan stood at a premium of 13 on 
Wednesday. 

Banks and insurances improved again, 
and there was an increased demand for 
brewery shares; Bass and H. & G. 
Simonds gained 1s. 6d. to 113s. 6d. and 
52s. 9d. respectively. On the merger 
terms Friary Holroyd rose 2s., but Meux’s 
plunged 6s. before recovering quickly to 
40s. 6d. AEI continued to advance to 
75s. 3d. before easing to 73s. 9d. on 
Wednesday. Radio Rentals gained 3s. to 
40s. but Reyrolle receded Is. to 115s. 
Rolls-Royce declined to 106s. 1o}d. on 
Monday but rallied to I1os., Rover rose 
Is. 6d. to 14s. 6d. and Hawker Siddeley 
improved to 47s. 9d. Dowty Group and 
Tube Investments both rose 2s. 3d. to 
33s. and 62s. 9d. respectively. Among the 
engineering stocks, Vickers climbed to 
44s. 44d. and Babcock and Wilcox gained 
3s. 3d. to 80s. 6d. North British Loco- 
motive fell 3s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. following 
the withholding of the preference divi- 
dend. Steel shares improved; John 
Summers rose Is. 6d. to 39s. and Stewarts 
& Lloyds 2s. to 68s. Imperial Tobacco 
gained 1s. 4}d. to sos. and BAT advanced 
further to 54s. xd. United Molasses 
touched 53s. 103d. but eased to §3s. 6d. 

After fluctuating with the Suez develop- 
ments British Petroleum was finally a 
shade lower on balance at 151s. 6d., Shell 
was a little higher at 150s. 6d. British 
Borneo advanced a further 3s. 9d. to 60s. 
and BCO preference gained Is. 4}d. to 
30s. Kaffirs were very quiet until 
Tuesday and then brightened. Central 
Mining and Consolidated Gold Fields 
both rose on the merger proposal. 
Rhodesia-Katanga improved to 44s. 9d. 
and Consolidated Zinc rose to 58s. 9d. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 


1956 = : —_ 
Fixed 41% 
Ord.° Int.t Cons. 





Aug. 23...] 184-3 93-66 4-71 5-79 
» 24...) 184-1 93-62 4-73 | 5-80 
»» at...) 184-8 | 93-73 4-71 | 5-78 
» 28...) 186-4 | 93-86 4-69 | 5-72 
~~ Se 1064 | TSH 4-71 5-72 





Total bargains 

1956, High} -203-5 | 99-37 1956 

(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | Aug. 23| 6,670 
92-85 


» Low.j 169-7 » 24! 6,285 
(Mar. 8) (Aug. 139 ,, 27! 17,596 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 28) 6,560 


(July 21)\ (Jan, 7)} ,, 29) 6,926 
» Low.j 175-7 | 98°23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) 

| | 











* July 1, 1935= 100. 


t 1928= 100. 
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88¢ | 818 [Conv 34% aaah dened 783 | 78213 61115 2 a poy 99/9 1246, 3 al Hawker Siddeley fi | 46/6 “6 2 | 316 10 
1 | 17 |Treas, 34% '77-80.....+. g {3 610/5 110 0 cl 124c Leyland Motors Bo 53 
b 3 83 | 161 |Treas. 349% "79 81.2... cal eye 3 3-21 416 Ti) 483 ime | ee 12} Rolls: Royce Phage 1076 1089 | 3 4 6 
9 123 66 |Redemption 3% "86-96... 764 7 218 4) 414 10//115/10) § | Suops & Stores bat 6 x a 
81} | Mt. Funding 3)% 1999 "= . 784 785 218 6 5 1 10/ 0! 13/101 6 al 8 b Boots Pure Drug 5/-.) 14 6 15 : au " 
R45 76% \Consols 4% att . a af 21° 12° 916 4:14 7: of 7 be 99 o> Li T4a Debenhams 10 vr 7 5 = ; : = ; 
ie : 699 [War L'n 34% aft. Der. 52) Oa on* 216 8 41 : ] 47)51Gt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-. . > + sn 
4 ud 692 (Conv 34% aft. April a , A + 9 is 9 417 8fi 49 7 A me 32 b|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 61 6 62 ' 0 4 
ee 66} | 593 |Treas. 3% att. Apri! 66. 3h | 53} 214 3 4:14 TF 5/6" | 19 1} 25 a) 20 bUnited Drapery 5/-..| 209 213 | 41410 
j 4 567 | 5S1f |Consols 24%......... 7e 33 52i* | 214 9' 415 1f) 2% a 53/10! 369) 20 a|\ Woolworth 5/- ...... 98 3 99 9 ‘4 
a Ge 56} | 51h |Treas. 28% aft. April ‘75 90% 1 91. 3 9 5 510 11} 64/10) eta On. ere 
a 7 98% 90; Br. Elec. 44% "67 69..... 764 mae 1314 715. 4.78 9  99/- t5 a +10 British Petroleum £1. 151 a 154 44 . 
804 14 35. Flec. 3% '68-73...... 71338 131% 310 4 < ee 0! 183/ 63/- £2 1245 Burm: ih fl ap Per SE ieee 93 og ‘7 
oe | atk [Br Elen 99% "7819... amie | 873" 3 3 9 5 2 iL st] 158) 6 a 14. bRoval Dutch 1008. 5. 149°4) 161 3 
9 ol gag Hi a ; 9/3 7 0/5 2 51 , +13zbShell Reg. fl.....-.. pet 
83 3 77 & | Br. Elec. 349%, 16-79. . i a 44! 3 811 5 6 41/)171 ne rind 3 i pater of eel 193 | 79.6 
90; | 844 [Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... glj* 82" | 311 4 5 4 91/796 e SHIPPING 36 4 
ih 87 x 80} | Br. Gas 34° ’ a ee oe 69 69! 3 28.416 61 28/6 ... | Brit. &Com'wealth 10/- 7 “ 35 . 
. 733 67 | Br. Gas 3% °90-95...... 164 | 7531%1 314 7\'5 4 Ti 35/% 20-4 Q4al 7}0Cunard {1 .......... 2 3 
so | ash Wie wre Seti | ash | BESTS 5 SS a ot BOS) ne Gagcinn eh nS Be | 
90; | 83% {Br lrans. cr - - once 69 ‘ 698. 13. 6 O74 19: GF MISCELLANEOUS 9 | 73.9 1 j 
134 | 67 a HrMMG. PT TOES.» ... Ln} 15/3 45/- 35. ¢ 5 ajAssoc. Elect. {1...... a 6 105 \ } 
" ie 7 !) To atest date. * Ex dividend [43,9 87/- Sa 1746 Assoc. ~ Comm. £2 4944 49 4) 411 Oy 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) Less tax at &s. 6d. in f&. 60/9 42/3 Tha Thb Bowater aper ¢ 50 50 6 119 9 
+ As-umed average lite approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 85. : 54/9 45/3 4a SOB.ICC {1-......... 77 6 76 3 » 
rer his read 81/103 40/43 4a » rit. 4 Tob. 107. 52'6* 54 -* 12 8 
‘Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, doe ob. id, 60/- 45/9 t74b +10%a' Brit. cara co el po $67) 115 
; Prices, 1955 1. Au 29 1956 STOCKS AND Aug. 22, Aug. 2 yd ~ ' Is6q $563 3b 3 aCanadian Pac i 276 27 6 7 4 
FOREIGN BONDS) 16 | 1956 | 1986 7/101 24/9 | 438 14% Decea Record 4/-... 20- |20- |7 09 
High | Low | High! Low i 125/99 17% | 4a 10 fae Rubber 10/-. 51/3* | 5) 3* 417 6 
* . & & , 4a neglish ec pas ccce P- » 2% 
= 66/14 47/3 84b eek. o 62/6 | 51/3 |5 93 
2 % °65-6° | 754 6 0 10/ 1c” / 946 General Elect. {1..... il 
94% 9 4 ae en ue E15 1B 715 |6 6 31 a 10 op a" 6 Blom Chemical {1 ....| 449 My : ; } 
ae 101% | & est a2 N Zealand 4° "16-18. 844 844 ; 4 - 62/9 45 /- 1235 84a Imp. a Res oe $1999" $202)* . § 
ze 103} L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 59 60 £141}  $2-90c\/$3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $ 10} 714 8 
‘ 88 ts | SS Ste RCL. 3% ah. 250%. « 84 | 510 7/)$211. *” Tal 1236 London Brick £1... 51/104 51 10) 7 1: 
ul 99 | 83 855834 eae bape +f | 624 | 5 4 O17] 64/6 22/9 iH > ia MonsantoChemicals5/- 26/- 26 1 9 
’ 1024 | 942 | 9Tf 924 Acre. Mort. 9% 59-89 95) | 951 [3 8 61 69/1} 55/3 DD ha Tabe Investments Zi.| 60/7) | 626 | 4 9 1 
>. 24 \German 7% 1924....| 116 116} es 69/6 54/3 1246, 64a Tube Investments ~ 1106/3 | 414 0 
“ 122}. | 91 | 117} | 1023 G 54% 1930... 207 | 207 sas 95/9 +206 6 aTurner & Newall £1. ./105 free 
213° | 149 | 2094 | 187 German § ‘ 9 .. 15/6 / Unil eR ere 76 10} 77 6 7 
RE EAR EE FR med v,’ self 68) 2671 OO, 5 34/14 Sa Hil b United Molasses i0/..| 52 53/9 5 18 
254 190 | 275} 247} Japan 5$% ~ ie 24 /- t24a +74bCons. Tea a . -- rT * # 18 17 8 
. ] ) “VY 15 b London Asiatic Rbr PA ihr 
- >rices, Vz wo | Price, | Price, | Yield, a we) eS b United Sua Betong {1 45 7} | 45,7) 19 14 2° 
Prices, Tan. 1 Last Two | RDINARY Aug. 29.) Aug. 29 61/9 37/6 Ia 53 } 
‘ to Aug. 29, 1956 Dividends | Oo . Aug. 22, Aug. 29)) , iss6 ; MINES 1 | 1% 412 6 
(a) (b) tc) | STOCKS 1956 1956 | 88 6% 20 a 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- % l1089 9 310 
ee ~s. d. [135/7§ 94/44 80 @ 120 b De Beers 5/- Det. Reg. 106 so) N 
ws y % Banks & DISCOUNT . eo /10$ 67/6 ie ... Free State Geduld 5/- 90 74 " 142 16 4 
i ‘ 6 #8 |5 6 8 | 96/103 6 Randfontein {1 386 | 39 
F 50/- 41/1} 76 5Se Barclays a es fii 4 ps 536 1512 21506 36/6 124d ge ae pts news 3/9 921 13 0 i 
2 12/4}| 61/- | .98 SaMidland ¢t follt'pd. || 646 | ee, |S 8 ¢ | dont Be | 28d sore er tl aaa ae a1; | 423 6 43 
72/44 | 61/- | .9 6 9 aMidland £1, fully p 5 | 63/4 1513 5 46 35  2624c 75 aRhokana fl......... 
10/- | 59/9 | "96 QaN. Prov. B £3 fips. pal ae 
f 6 8 > 8 a Westmstr‘ if "9 ° Ss 
436 | 28, | S18 24alAlexande a peat | 39/6 | 30/6 | 4 2 © New York Closing Price: F 
46/- | 29/3 | 5b 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’ {J..... ers ten 18 eS : pial ee | Aug. | Aug 
50/- | 406 646 6 Ja Union Disc gi ates =. bas 417 0 Aug. | Aug. “OF 29 ¢€ “ 
35/9 306 4b 4 a Barc. (D.C.O.) { 37.6 8 0 0 | 22° | 29 5 : 
Ee ee 5 Oe ee —— ak : $ : smelti 54 53h Inter. Paper...128) 1264 
29 | 6t | 2a) 314bLex &Gen.f1......, a ee oo ee i eee Ed ts | 1 | St 
25 20 t4Tib #20 aPe ar| fl, Ee pd.. | 3 44 418 9 INY. Ce mt. . oy a 374 36} (Cel. of Am....| 154 15} Sears Roebuc “ 4h 
well Fadl bens wets Renn Bt | a8E heer | | GH Bil oo 
LOT ‘111.3 1126 | 712 9 |Amer. Tel. -+-|182 183 Gen. E si U.S. Steel...) 651 | 63 
119/- |106/,- | 356 - he Le a caveat 20/3* | 20/6* | 5 13 7 Stand. Gas ++) LL§ | 11g [Gen. Motors . 7 19 (Soh ame dal ” 
=e 45/104 38 é 25 < 10 Guinness 1O/-. fe BR | Seat we ee | Sf 19 Sarg 105 105% s;Woolworth . “Lao Mob 
p = aaa 7 a\_14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. (1 68/6 | 69/6 | 6 0 11 IW. Union Tel. 19} n 








% date. (/ 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324% (e) To earliest da 
“x “nd. ec. sTOSS . 


Phat 
ed. (g)On 16% th) On 83% = (*) On 174% Tax free. (1) To latest date. (uw) On 114%. (v) On 15% Tax free. (w) On 14%. 
we're ° 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
. ® BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........sssese. This week Western Europe : 
a Production and Consumption Aug. 1ith Production and Trade...... This week 
PI idiscasnsvteannacen Aug. 18th British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 11th 
External Trade.. daldnattin Cites Aug. 25th Western Europe : 
| Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 18th 
Industrial Profits ............... July 14th United States ................. Aug. 25th 
| pC gt TL July 14th 
' 
Prices and Wages 
L S 
es 1953 1954 1955 1955 1956 () 
nit — 
mid-June * | Aug. 16 | Aug. 23 Aug. 30 | Aug. 7 | Aug. 14, Aug. 21 | Aug. 28 
~~ WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 
All iteMS .. cook bebe ES EMs we sedges 1952= 100 89 | 99 93 95 96 96 93 93 | 92 92 
Food .. 2+ sue 6gaeee Weetasesssenes - 93-2 119-6 92-0 92-7 93-1 94-6 91-6 92-3 92-8 92-1 
Vibres (A)... cece cece eee eneenecene ” 87-0 88-7 83-2 80-9 80-9 78-6 80-2 81-0 | 80-9 | 82-1 
Metals ...ccecvseuews ep Ons wbecacas = bh 80-0 81-5 | 95-7 98-5 100-3 101-7 99-2 96-6 94-6 | 94-9 
( {EMS occ scas dS he skctccewose 99 95-9 93-5 106-9 113-1 114-3 114-0 105-0 3 102-9 100-1 100-0 
; Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Sartiee. Ay —- 1953 1954 1955 May June July April May June July 
Materials used in : June 30, " 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. 1949= 100 145-8 143-5 152°4 148-9 150-7 153-8 154-9 155-9 155-2 | 154-1 
Mechanical engineering. ............ oe 145-7 150-4 168-1 162-5 163-8 166-1 175-9 177-0 | 176-3 176-1 
Electrical machiMery....2.2.sccsees °°” 155-2 160°5 185-7 178-2 181-0 183-3 195-1 189-7 184-2 183-1 
Building and civil engineering....... ~ 130-4 131-4 137-3 136-0 136-3 136-7 141-4 141-7 141-8 142-1] 
House building. ....2+-eseeeeeecees ” 128-7 130-7 137°] 135-6 136-5 137-2 141-3 | 141-3 141-4 142-0 
Products of : ; amis 
Non-tood manufacturing (excl. fuel)... | - 125-2 125-5 129-6 128-8 129-3 129-6 1IS-1 | 135-4) 135-6 | 135 8 
i nufacturing.........- - ” 138-6 1359-1 143-9 144-1 143-3 143-6 146-6) 146-8 146-9 148-6 
ditties : : 
“ia . OL iniRamiwiededs Sunde « a 140-6 155-0 149-7 150-7 150-6 150-8 150-6 {| 164-6 164-9 { 160-5 
Woe . ¢ baie ates «6 ins “ 171-1 160-8 142-0 148-9 148-7 141-9 136-1 141 -€ 146 5 144-3 
| _ No. 1 RSS, one month future = 199°] 197-9 329-9 267-5 | 305-9 370-7 268-4 247 5 2354-5 265-4 
G Od, IMpPOTUG sas a0 vce cecece - 144:1 145-0 154-9 153-9 154-4 154-8 156-1 155-8 156 0 | 155-3 
r, ex-warehouse (7) ...cccacess »» 217-6 213-4 295-7 265-7 278-4 281-5 524-0 289-1 | 258-6 242-2 
UK RETAIL PRICES - 
: un ‘ e 
aarp remeeans E ndn R 1947-100 140 143] 149 147 150 150 158 57! 357] «156 
Jan. 15, 
BD . os dine pe Oe ent oe. 1952 }00) 105-8 107-7 112-6 110-6 112-9 113-3 102-74 102-5* 102-44 102-04 
Food GP ES. «RO 111-3 114-2 122-8 119-8 124-8 125-6 106-0* 104-2 102:9% 101-1¢ 
‘ re oe ee ee 1938 = 100% 228 232 242 238 243 244 256 | 255 | 255 254 
Food .. Sete citeed Sas v 233 239 257 251 261 | 263 279 | 274 | 271 266 
od SENDS Lc Th bdevae 0 kaazas ' 129 134 138 137 138 | 138 145 | 145 | 145 145 
rf . nt cidaaeeeced witels: 253 255 256 255 255 255 262| 262 | 262 262 
Fucl and light ..secssesseseesetees i 207 216 228 216 219 219 248} 243) 250 250 
Household durable goods........... 286 284 288 285 285 285 308 | 309 | 309 309 
Drink. ... Mies ¥ Sine Ketel a 256 257 260 260 260 260 261 263| 264 266 
Tobacc Gat AP ae a 387 387 389 387 387 388 397 418 418 418 
Purchasin wer of & (based on all oa ; , aa 
‘consume Spending) a Tt Chg sO Oe 1938 = 10 42 41 39 40 39 39 37 | 37 | 37 37 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
ae gees + Camutth weed aca a eens « 1954 = 10( 101 100 103 103 103 | 102 106 106 105 103 
Food, drink and tobacco .........-. s 97 100 10] 101] 101 98 101 103 102 aa 
Basic materiale oassccéeccsiecticse . 103 100 | 104 104 104 104 106 | 105 105 | 
E ices : 
TT itene a, Pddmaees scat. 6k > 101 | 100 102 101 102 103 104 | 105 106 106 
All manufactmges.. .5 500s ceeds esses 101 100 102 101 102 103 | a +1 113 
Metals . . «dupa ahGaenaulieeieas ui. ~ 105 100 104 103 104 105 111 | 108 107 106 
Fnyineering products We Bcc ereccese = 100 100 103 101 aa | eo -* 3 | 98 99 
. lextles (excluding clothing)........ se 99 100 100 100 10 
erms of trade : 2 | 97 
Ratio of import to export prices. ... = 100 100 101 102 101 99 102 | 101 99 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS : oR. ; << 155-2 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952 = 100 77°5 86-1 127-7 122-6 128-0 130-0 151 6 162-2 | 155-5 
Weekiy ward Kop ASES si | 
ee 4 “ > j } 
Al] Be. = O97, 100 136 142 151 152 152 153 163 164 ee — 
Mo ee ere ee ee eee 134 140 150 151 151 151 162 163 | 6 >. 
Women . 5. patttinet abc coin, : 140; 146{ 155 154 155} 155 165 165 | 166 167 
Weakly rasimms Siapreterscraceneee: ” | 
\ Bee we scnighes, Sota ete dnces's< s. d. 160 1] 171 9} 187 2 
M - 189 2{ 204 5| 222 11 
Women ..94 6 iceha@adabda « fdees s+ = 102 5| 108 2| 115 5 
Oct., a 323 | 35) 
Af NOTMETS «os eee ceceseeteccnccees 1938 = 100 ra | 308 333 | 
Wom ei : 315 | 33335 












































(') From July 24, 1956, the New York spot price for cotton has bee 


}'oportion of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. 
‘culations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen fe 
de twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
Seures: for July 24th, all items 90, fibres 79-6; for July 3 


(3) The interim index 
1r the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


*n replaced by the nearest quotation for the * 


mixed ” futures contract at Liverpool. 


: . . > — - he 
que j . se es 1.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards th 
Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-ware house prices of H.C. electro PI 


of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 


(*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100 
(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 
Ist, food 91-1, fibres 79-7. 


(*) Surveys 
(*) Revised 


: 
; 
‘ 
: 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
Nether- 
Austria Belgium Denmark France —* Greece ireland | Italy | “20g, Norway Sweden = Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
wal g = 
2 79 ot. 4 52 70 62 70 | 70 90 
aoe + 6 09 09 112 122 102 109 110 | 109 104 
1954 . _— 114 106 109 105 2 | 2 | 
ae 133 116 | 111 | 120 129 | 150 105 | 118 | 118 113 111 
| | j P | 9 
1956, January ............. 126 121 | 109 130 129 130 | 120 | 118 | 123 114 
emer... 130 115 | lll 128 127 | 125 ih 114 | 112 | 141 113 
2° 99 07 133 132 5 mae 130 | 128 | 115 119 
March... : — 137 122 ] } | + ‘ m4 
April . _ 138 125 100 135 | 138 | 131 122 | 120 116 119 
» May.... i Seuea ; 112 136 143 | 7 as 131 | 109 | 120 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
—_ mn mn. man. ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. | mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings francs | kroner | francs D. marks drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner kroner 
calendar months 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
1948 243 | 7,249 285 56-08 264° 152 11-36 | 10-36 | 414 310 | 413 64-2 
1954 1,416 | 10,561 | 674 | 123-11| 1,601 825 14-98 | 127-04 | 905 606 766 Lil 
1955 1,922 | 11,790 | 678 | 136-74} 2,029 | 955 17-03 | 140-93 | 1,016 048 | 859 116 
1956, January.............| 1,912| 12,347] 764) 124-55| 2,151} 99 | 18-18 | 164-48} 1,153 $02; 937 71 
, February ............ 1,730 11,675 | 590 145-86} 1,775; 1,088 17-92 | 143-90 | 996 603 | 783 129-7 
» March. . soe caitne 2171 13,937 | 669 172-26 2,164 1,001 16-18 | 169-02 1,084 | 601 802 107-1 
, April.............08. 2,004 rae 606 164-00 2,274 1,156 14:64 | 151-69] 1,193 762 1,018 108-1 
May ssipededeuas 2,091 wt 937 174-36 2,228 Ri he 160°42| 1,136 880 980 107 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
— : | l 
1948 ee 165 | 6,171 228 | 36-18 | 151° 394 4-11 47-99 | 226 | 172 332 45 
1954 tekatwued | 1,321] 9,581 554 | 121-94] 1,832 380 9-59 85-33 | 764 | 347 683 73-2 
TUE iwkacacsoveceaaneus | 1,514] 11,566 608 | 139-94] 2,142 457 9-19 96-72 | 851 | 377 | 7145 13] 
1956, January............. 1,420 | 13,075 648 | 112-74} 2,142 556 7-18 98-90 937 | 501 | 814 7 
February ............ 1,593 11,725 542 | 121-98 2,043 415 7-90 96 -60 740 409 543 V5 
March............2-- 1,937 | 13,330 646 | 141-75 2,345 332 8-72 116-97 861 446 558 88 
April... 2.2... vi 1,750 in 529 | 140-25 2,690 319 7-86 102-89 982 434 744 8 
May oe cece cece eeee 1,758 665 | 129-37 2,494 . abe 106-28 933 | 472 897 19 
BALANCE 
1948 - 17|—1,078| — 57 | —19-90 113; — 213| — 7-35} —83-37 | — 188 | —- 138/— 81 13 
1954 —~ 9% 980 | — 120| — 1-:17| + 231| — 445] — 5-39 41-71 | — 141| — 259|— 83 
1955 - 408 — 224) -— 70) + 3-20) + 113) — 498 — 1-84 | —44-21' — 165) — 271; — 114 15 
1956, January..... _ 492 | + 728|— 6 11-81 | — 9|— 363! —11-00 65-58! — 216| — 301| — 123 
, February ... oan | om 1S. 48 | —23-88 + 268 — 673! —10-02 47-30 — 256) — 194| — 240 ; 
March......... 7 234, — 607' — 23| —30-51, + 181 — 669 7:46 52:05 | — 223! — 155| — 244 13 
April... . 254 es - 77] —23-75| + 416| — 837| — 6-78 48-80| — 211|— 328| — 274 
May ... | ~- 335 me — 272| —44-99| + 266 ke ei —54:14;} — 203; — 408; — 83 ! 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE () (1953 — 100) 
; IMPORTS 
1948 48 86 59 84 i es 90 57 | 64 71 | 85 
1954 139 110 121 108 125 117 98 104 ! 126 | 114 115 
1955 198 122 | 120 121 | 152 135 107 | 113 141 | 119 | 128 
1956, January ............. 187 122]... 113 | 161 aA 113 123 162 | 145 | 
, February ..... 176 | 115 ‘an 109 | 133 a 111 | 104 135 | 112;$ 121 
March....... ia 216 | 135 ho 168 157 138 99 128 150 | 109 | J 
April..... pe owe a 201 | one a ia 168 155 88 des 158 142 
May ... vei 211 - i ci 163 aa oe aia 154 | 
a EXPORTS 
ty teens 37 69 48 48). i 55 65 34 70 | 69 
954... eee eee eee eee 122 | 109 108 116 | 124 111 102 107 | 113 115 | 110 
1955 eeees 136 | 127 118 130 | 142 121 95 124 | 124 117 | 115 
| | | | | 
1956, January............. 129 | 133 - lll 140 na 73 133 138 141 
, February ea 144 | 115 | cs 120 130 ee 82 126 109 117 \ %6 
») March . 171 | S) 120 15] 2 91 152 124 129 | J 
” And. ......... 150 | - ‘ 172 80 | 82 137 129 | 
a, arene -_ 151 | 9 neg AEE ah “2 3 








BS) ieci ad 138 | 





and manufactured gas; Ireland 


. ea are “Shs apa ; “ and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West 
1? —_ a o> ih x —— = xports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgiurn | 
gents litle y includes Trieste. (°) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma = 1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million dra 


(*) 


H 
1, JT . = = . , . 

(') This covers mining, manufac turing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following ex« eptions : 
and Sweden, electricity and manufac tured gas 


Denmark excludes mining ; Greece 
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Financial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
ror the week ended August 25th, 1956, there was | For the second week running, the dis- ‘ ae 
» line” defici . ing io 
ove line” deficit (after ne we Sinking | Count market has been twice forced into | Aug. 31,} Aug. 22,} Aug. 29, 
of £8,161,000 compared with a deficit of| the Bank. The easier credit conditions — | _ 
(00 in the previous week and a surplus of | resulting from the Health disbursements 
0 in the rear ding — an ogy year.| on Friday of last week gave place to ms Department® : 
diture “ below-line” last week reached shorta e after th : Notes in circulation 1,.782-3 | 1,924-4 1,907-5 
00, bringing the total deficit to £347,321,000| gq ; Se are ee Seve Ghk ond noes 21.3 46.2 | 1,946.2 
2 5688 56) 4 wed, espite the absence of official aid, the aan debt and securities® | 1,821-3 | 1946-2 | 1946-2 
OO in L: ‘ “ ther securities 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 
market succeeded, without re- borrowing, Gold coin and builica 0-4 0-4 0-4 
oe: | in making the small repayment due at the Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 } 3-0 
¥ Age® 3, | Aged 1. Week | Week Bank ; but on Tuesday, when there was | Banking Department : | 
ren | poe ay ~ it roe | again no aid, three or four discount houses | De ag 
| 1956-57 | Aug. 27,| Aug. 25,] 27, | 25, | had to take a small amount of seven-day Sikeneey spetta a sli seri 
| 1955 "| 1956 |} 1955 | 1956 | money at Bank rate (but a larger amount | Bankers.. ae 243-6 | 220-0 | 222-4 
; the 70: 7 
a that repaid). Conditions tightened lalate 327 : us ; | 357-8 
Ord. Revenue } urt Securities : 
Income Tax... 2085,500] 403,788 456,352]17,437| 21,877! er on Wednesday. On both these Govenment . _| 263-4 | 258-1 | 237-4 
Surtas # | 144,000] 25,500 50,500 500 600| Gays new money commanded rates up Discounts and advances. 20-0 19-0 | 26-6 
Death Duties .... 170, 000] 77,000! 69,300] 3,600 2,500! to : . Other. aie eee Oe 17-0 | 17-1 
Death | "58,900] 30:600| 24/600] 2:00, I's00) 40 5 per cent and a small business in Total - 2 soe-3 | 200-1 | 281-3 
Profits Tax, EPT 216 750] 73,200! 73,600] 3,500! 4.900 | ovember bills took place at that rate. Banking department reserve. 45-5 27°9 44-8 
Fess Profits Levy | 4,000} 11,900/ 2,600} 300200 At the tender for £270 million of 29 % 13 
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industrial development of South Africa. 











With us SERVICE | 


is a Tradition 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 


behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 


Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 
information services to meet every need of the merchant, manufacturer and 


tourist alike, through some 725 offices in South, East and Central Africa, 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 


Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 
Lendon Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 
Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, W1 
New York Agency ; 67 Wall Street * Hamburg Agency : Jungfernstieg, 7 
OUR NINETY-FOURTH YEAR 


AFRICA LIMITED | 





























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
/ 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 

















how pay? 
FOR PAID-UP SHARES 
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Tatome Taw pad by the Society - maximum imvethnent {500 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : HALIFAX, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE : 51 STRAND, W.C.2 CITY OFFICE ; 62 MOORGATE, ’ 
Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 





FOR DEPOSITS 
FOR SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


(INCLUDING ANNUAL 8ONUS) 
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What does 


Say today? 





bea DAY OF RECKONING—the day after the fire, when all that isn’t 
burnt is soaked by the fireman’s hose—is the day to be thankful. For 
then is the time you can be glad of your wisdom in being well assured 
glad to know that your London Assurance Fire Policy will cover the 





damage and help you off to a fresh start. 


AFTERMATHEMATICS 
If a business goes up in flames, then 
obviously earning power and trading 
profits are going to go down. That's 


why it is always a good thing to re- | 
inforce your Fire Policy with the | 
additional protection of our Loss of 


Profits policy. 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE... 


There are a great many ways in 
which Life Assurance can make life | 


fuller and more solidly secure. All 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


| are explained in our booklet ‘How 


to be Well Assured’. It’s free, and 
an eye-opener for anyone who’s not 
quite sure what to make of Life 
Assurance. 


« * * 


These are three policies from a wide 
selection. Should you want to know 
more about us, the rest of our 
policies, or insurance problems gen- 
erally, our address is 1 King William 
Street, Dept. 6, London, E.C.4. 


Since } 1720 


berry goort freee 4 deal “iG 
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one of the gems of the Bernese Oberland, 
is not only a world famous Summer resort 
but also one of the most popular Winter- 
sport Centres in Switzerland. 


But ovorybody 


how convenient it is to be able to negotiate 
one’s Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit at the Wengen Branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.................ceceeeeees Swiss Frances 90,000,000 


80,000,000 


aS Re Swiss Frances 


I ad te Swiss Franes 2,450,682.410 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
é; BANKUNION 
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————“Something worrying you, Williams?” 

















~~ 
“Worrying me? Nothing, Sir, thank you.” 





But—his thoughts are twenty years ahead. Twenty years on to the 
day when he leaves the office for the last time with little more than his 


last pay envelope and a State pension. As time passes, he will think 
increasingly of the day he retires and the inevitable drop in his standard 


of living if no additional provision is made. 








The present, too, is worrying him; how would his wife fare with two 
growing children on her hands if he should die ? 

With these worries on his mind no man can work satisfactorily. The 
wise employer knows that efficiency depends on a contented and happy 
staff and, if he has not already done so, will give serious eonsideration to 
a Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. For tax purposes his contributions 


will be recognized as a business expense. 


Ask for details of a Scheme planned to meet your specific requirements. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 4444 

















THE GATEWAY { —_ ] TO SECURITY 
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| ANNOUNCING 
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SERVICE 4 fay , a 


ASSETS PER ANNUM @4 RESERVES 


A 
EXCEED 
=\ 


MARTI N S BAN K £35,000,000 Income Tax Paid by the Society (Od Poot, 


LIMITED A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Total Assets (as at 30th June 1956) £328.947.807 - PHONE : REGent 7282 
sake | Branches throughout the Country 
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gE COMPANY MEETINGS 














BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


FOREIGN COMPETITION CONTINUES TO GROW 


POLICY OF IMPROVING EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of British 
Match Corporation Limited will be held on 
ptember 19th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Lord Kindersley, the chairman: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit of the group, before taxation, de- 
creased by £154,205 to £1,917,843 due to a 
decline in the trading profits of some of our 
overseas companies. As a result of tax adjust- 
ments for earlier years, however, the net 
profit attributable to stockholders of British 
Match Corporation is actually higher at 
£785,507, compared with £695,428 for the 
previous year 


HOME TRADE 


The consumption of matches in the United 
Kingdom remained at about the same level 
as last year. British matches again suffered a 
setback at the hands of their foreign competi- 
tors. The following table shows the growth 
of competition : 

Units of 1,000 gross 
boxes 
Year to 3lst December 
1953 1954 1955 
ERUSE: 5. dekcanbceents 12,780 11,967 11,702 
Imported .........00 4,778 5,551 5,801 


Total ... 17,558 17,518 17,503 











Imports from be- 
hind the Iron 
Curtain (included 
abOwe) Saiccskices 789 901 974 


The attention of your board is continuously 
directed towards methods of still further im- 
proving the efficiency of manufacture and 
stockholders may rest assured that the British 
match industry today compares favourably 
with its rivals in any part of the world It 
suffers certain disadvantages in cost (notably 
the lack of adequate supplies of home-grown 
umber) but it maintains its position in the 
face of all comers, as it has for many decades, 
by maintaining the highest standard of 
quality for British matches. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


A small department, consisting of men of 
wide general experience in industry and com- 
merce, has been set up to investigate oppor- 
tunities for investment in other industries. 
Much valuable preliminary work has already 
deen undertaken, both in the United King- 
dom and abroad, and several likely projects 
are now under consideration. 





The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Sir Anthony J. Elkins, CBE, chair- 
man of the principal subsidiary: 


BRYANT & MAY LIMITED 


The Group profits for the year, which, of 
course, include the income from all our inter- 
ests and not only from those in matches, 
were down by £140,000 as compared with 
the previous year, ‘This reduction has been 


Offset by taxation adjustments for earlier 
years, so that the net Group profits at 
£700,289 actually show an increase of 
£56,599 over the previous year’s figure. The 
fall in. gross profits before tax was due to 
the less satisfactory profits of our Canadian 
subsidiary 

I am glad to be able to report that Bryant 
& May’s own profits show a small increase 
over the preceding year—due, amongst other 
things, to economies in manufacture as well 
as a small but noteworthy increase in the 
return from our trade investments. 


HOME SALES 


We again achieved larger sales of Swan 
Vestas and a slight advance in sales of book 
matches. Our No. 1 matches (the 2d. box) 
continue to experience severe foreign com- 
petition. An important part of this competi- 
tion comes from the  State-controlled 
industries of countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. As I mentioned last year, these 
countries are landing matches in British ports 
at prices lower than we have to pay for 
materials alone and competition of this sort 
hits particularly hard at profit margins in a 
market which is governed not by what the 
public can be induced to buy but by the 
number of lights which it requires. The 
competition, of course, affects only the prices 
quoted to the distributing trade, as the retail 
price of this type of box to the public is the 
same in all cases, and we rely therefore on 
good quality backed by the natural preference 
of the British public for British goods to 
maintain the sales of our well-known Brymay 
and other brands. 


RATIONALISATION 


Where competition. is severe and the 
market is limited, economies in production 
naturally become of prime importance. We 
are meeting this challenge by a large-scale 
programme of capital re-equipment and by 
re-grouping our productive capacity to 
ensure the maximum efficiency with mini- 
mum production and transport costs. 

We have closed our small works at Leeds 


* and the larger factories in London, Liverpool 


and Glasgow are being thoroughly modern- 
ised. The programme will extend over three 
years and will cost ultimately about £800,000. 
The large reserves built up in the past are 
more than adequate to finance this outlay, and 
the resulting economies, particularly in the 
face of rising costs, should prove most 
valuable. 


SUBSIDIARIES AND TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Our overseas match companies continue to 
contribute a very important share of our 
income. 


Although matches still provide about 90 
per cent of the Group income we are 
interested in a variety of other businesses. 
We have given special attention to all these 
other interests during the year and we are 
hopeful of continued expansion in several 
directions. 


757 
1.B.E. LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR J. A. MONTGOMERIE ON NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of I.B.E. Limited, was held on August 27th 
at Slough, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the 
deputy chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, Mr John 
A. Montgomerie: 


I am pleased to report another successful 
year of trading and a financial position which 
continues to be satisfactory Net profits of 
£64,000, after tax, show an increase of 
£11,000 over the comparable figure for last 
year. 


The output of our Paint Companies and 
the quality of their products have both been 
well maintained although it has not always 
been possible for profit margins to keep pace 
with rising costs of raw materials and pro- 
duction. 

Whilst the expanding activities of our asso- 
ciated Company in South Africa necessitated 
the distribution of a smaller dividend than 
in the previous year, I am glad to report 
their excellent progress continues and 
the profits disclosed by their provisional 
accounts indicate yet another record- 
breaking year. 


I spoke last year of developments upon 
which we were engaged in connection with 
the road emulsion side of our business at 
home. The introduction of new road making 
techniques must of necessity take time as 
our customers, before accepting them, natur- 
ally wish to satisfy themselves regarding our 
claims. Nevertheless, we have made steady 
progress during the year, and we can expect 
to develop a new and potentially very large 
market. 


Meanwhile, the overall sales of our stan- 
dard “Colfix” and “Lomix” bitumen 
emulsions have been well maintained, and 
I am pleased to report a further gratifying 
expansion in our business in Industrial 
Products. 

Another matter of interest concerning our 
Fibre Board Mill at Syston is the formation 
of a new Company in association with the 
Reed Paper Group. This Company, Reed 
Syston Limited, in which we hold a 30 per 
cent interest, will market a range of special 
leather boards for the shoe industry under 
licence from George O. Jenkins of USA 
and Bennetts of Canada, two companies with 
an outstanding reputation for their products. 
Benletha, Spectro and Leatherok are names 
well known across the water. 


Considerable developments are also being 
undertaken at our Limestone Quarry in 
Oxfordshire. The original site, acquired by 
the Oxford Quarrying Company in 1949, has 
been virtually worked out and during the 
year it became necessary to find other sup- 
plies of stone. Suitable arrangements have 
now been made and the Company’s plant is 
being transferred to the new site, although 
it will be some time before this is again 
operating to full capacity. 

Summarising our position, we are engaged 
in several new and very interesting develop- 
ments but the benefits of these must not be 
expected to materialise fully for some time. 
The immediate effect, whilst the new plant 
and equipment is being installed, may well 
be to diminish current profits, but we natur- 
ally anticipate a considerable improvement 
when we are again in full production. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 124 per cent approved. 
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BLACKBURN AND 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £10 MILLION 


MR E. TURNER ON PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited was 
held on August 28th at Brough, East Yorks, 
Mr E. Turner, ACA (chairman and managing 
director), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ed statement: 

I am sure you will agree that the results 
of the year under review are satisfactory. The 
profit after all charges other than taxation 
has increased from £520,857 to £758,506, and 
from £253,157 to £382,062 after meeting our 
tax habilities. The improved profit is not the 
result of increased profit margins but of a 
greatly increased turnover which during the 
year was in excess of £10 million, of which 
well over one-third resulted from sales to 
customers other than the Government. 


There cannot be any doubt that the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet shows a very strong 
financial position. The net current assets 
amount to approximately £2,200,000, or the 
equivalent of 16s. per share, whilst the fixed 
assets, which are valued at figures much 
below the market or replacement value, 
amount to £1,100,000, or a further 8s. per 
share 


In reviewing the activities of the Aircraft 
Division at Brough the Chairman said: 


I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
“ Beverley ” is giving a good account of itself 
in the Royal Air Force Transport Command 
Squadron and is well liked by the pilots. 
Further orders have been placed to meet the 
continuing needs of the Royal Air Force and 
Army. 


On the Design and Experimental sides the 
greater part of our capacity is now being 
taken up by the new aircraft for which a 
development order was placed with us last 
year. This requires an increase in our 
facilities for aero-dynamic research and 
development at transonic speeds and advanced 
work on low landing speeds. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It is no secret that the Government has 
reduced some aircraft production programmes 
and cancelled others with a view to concen- 
trating the industry’s resources on the 
development of fewer types. It therefore 
seems likely that the demands made on the 
industry for the production of conventional 
military aircraft will decrease and that the 
industry as well as the Services will have to 
face a period of change and readjustment. 
There is, however, one field in which your 
Company is very much interested, namely, 
that of transport aircraft, where our national 
efforts should be increased rather than 
lessened. Unless the Government, the 
Services and the Industry together tackle and 
solve the many problems which arise in pro- 
viding the customer with the best possible 
product, we in this country shall be at a 
great disadvantage in competing with USA, 
Russia and other countries. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


In all the circumstances it seems more 
unwise than ever to make long-term pro- 
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phecies but, nevertheless, as far as your Referring to the substantial turnover 
Company is concerned, I still believe there contribution to the profits which the Gro 
are grounds for some optimism. We are derived from non-aircraft and non-Gov 
increasing our technical strength and facilities meng business, the Chairman said: ( 
year by year and we intend to go on doing petition in these fields may become 
so to take full advantage of the programme [eener, but if we are efficient I see no re 


of work on hand. I-beiieve that we can look why we should not expect increased act 
forward to another two years or so of work 


) 4 in the manufacture of gas turbines and 
on the present type of “ Beverley” and we stantial contributions from the Housing 
may be asked in the near future to install Ciyi] Engineering Divisions of Black) 
turboprop engines in this aircraft. Although (pymbarton) Limited, Thomas Green & 
turboprop production versions could not be | imited Jowett Cars Limited oad 
in service in less than three yeafs from now, activities. : 
such a decision would ensure the maximum ' 
development of the “Beverley” for the During the first quarter of the « 
benefit of the Services and at the same time Year the Group turnover was at a hiv 
assist the prospect of overseas sales either level than during the same period last , 
to foreign air forces or civil customers, with The report was adopted and the tot,! 
whom we are in constant touch. tribution of 12}$ per cent was approved 














BRUNSVIGA 


ABRIDGED BALANCE SHEET AT 
3ist DECEMBER, 1955 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 
M D | ’ DM 
I. Share Capital .. 4,000.000.— | lL. Fixed Asscts— 
Il. Reserves . 2,130.765.— (1) Buildings hits 908.655 
it. Value Adjustment 742,226.03 (2) Undeveloped 
IV. Contingency Sites eee 22.580 
Reserves .... 974,903.03 | (3) Plant and 
Vv. Current Machinery .. 1.053.949 
Liabilities ~- 1,749.298.27 (4) Factory and 
Vi. Net Prom ...... 372,367.32 -<- s-i.e ¢ 
| Equipric ot 306.444 
| (5S) Patents, etc... 392.501 
Th. Financial 
Investments — 
| (1) Participations 279.695 6 
} (2) Mise. Fin. In- 
i vestments . 614.313 08 
{tl Current Assets— 
} (1) Stocks »-+. 3.552.620 
| (2) Mise Assets 2.814.572 8) 
} IV Transitory Items 24,239.16 
9.969.559.65 9.969.559 65 


BRUNSVIGA is one of the largest manufacturers in the 
office machine industry. It has been producing calculators 
for more than 60 years, and adding/subtracting machines 
for the past 20 years. 

1955 was a most successful year and at the Annual Genera! 
Meeting held on June 5, 1956, a dividend of 9% was 


declared on a share capital increased by DM tm. during 
the year. 


Social Benefits for the staff were increased, since the funds 
for this purpose are not confined to obligatory contribu 
tions, and such payments were almost doubled by voluntar) 
contributions. It is now possible, for instance, to gis 
additional aid in cases of sickness and need. Workers’ 
health is given priority, and everybody receives a hot mid 
day meal. Old-age pensions are distributed cach month 
such payments being guaranteed by the reserves accumulated 
for the purpose. 


Expansion of Plant. 
The Company now has two factories in full production 
and the expenditure on the modernisation of machines and 
tools during the last 7 years exceeded 125% of the capila! 
More than half a million marks were invested in 1955 


Production and Sales. 
One calculating or adding machine leaves the productio: 


line every 2 or 3 minutes and machines are delivered to 
all parts of the world including a large proportion to th 
British Commonwealth. 





Subsidiaries. 
These include Brunsviga Sales Company Limited. 40a Furn 
val Street, London, E.C.4, and similar organisations i 
Brussels and Rome. 








BRUNSVIGA Maschinenwerke Aktiengesellschaft: Braunschwei. | 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


Appheations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
+c TURER IN BCONOMICS Salary scale £600 x £25 
s) p.a. F.SS8.U. and child allowances.—Applications 
each the Registrar The College, Keele, Staffs. from 
forms and further particulars can be obtained, not 
than September 24, 1956 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 
cations are invited for appointment to research 

Institute of Social and Economic Research from 
with good honours degree in economics and 
n economic analysis Inves@igations may be made 
art of the British Caribbean territories Appoint- 
li be in one of the following grades. according 
hations and experience. 

Research Fellow, £750 x £50—-£850 per annum 
rch Fellow, £900 x £50-—£1.200 x £50—£1.600 
mem 

Research Fellow, £1,300 x £50—£1,900 per 


sliowance, F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommodation 
al of S per cent basic salary, or allowance in 
Duties to be assumed as carly as possible) Appoint 
for three years in first instance Passages for 
tce and family (maximum five pessages) 
pphcations (six copies), detailing qualifications and 
nce and naming three referees, by October 10 
‘ to Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
' stion Overseas, 29 Woburn Square. London, W.C.). 
f whom further particulars may be obtained 


GENERAL MANAGER 


required by prominent pre-cast concrete manu- 
facturers for their SOUTH WALES factory. 

The General Manager will be responsible for 
the running of the factory as a self-contained 
unit Proved managerial ability in the field of 
production essential and previous experience of 
the concrete industry would be desirable 

A house is available and a car will be supplied. 
Salary up to £1,500 will be paid 

All applications will be confidential —Write 
to Box 495 


SALES MANAGER 


\ Company, manufacturing compressed air equipment, 
mainly for the export markei, requires a really dynamic 
Sales Manager Personality and drive, backed by under- 
standing and experience of export marketing techniques 
and pr dures, are the keynotes of this appointment. The 


success! indidate, preferably not less than 40 years of 
age, 7 he prepared to spend part of cach year paying 
sine ts to various parts of the world, and be able to 


min cly at all levels and to entertain at home and 
abroad He will be responsible for the sclection and 
ion of distributors and for the organisation and 
control of sales negotiations Remuneration and condi- 
uons of service will commensurate with the importance of 
the post Applications, with details of age, education 

Jd expenence, should be addressed to the Personnel 
Othcer, The Wallace Attwood Company, Chantrey House, 
bt. cleston Street, London, S.W.1 


SPECIAL OPENING FOR YOUNG | 
GRADUATES TO ENTER ADVERTISING 
WITH COMPLETE TRAINING 


Large international advertising agency offers intensive 
month training in all branches of advertising to 
ected men (with starting salary of £600 pa.) and 
women (£500 p.a.) Prospects are exceptional and selec- 
n will be rigorous First judgment will be made on 


quality of letters of application, which should be typed, 
wsible, and should attempt to do more than list 
GQuabfcatons and ambitions Writers of suitabie letters 


wited to take written aptitude tests Interview 

w if these are successful. Essential qualifications : 

Ts 1-2 Honours* Degree, lively imagination, plenty of 
nn sense, flair for good English, enterprise. initia- 
to get on with people, good nerves, good 

- and well-developed inclination for hard work.— 

+ 494 

, ALES EXECUTIVE.—William R. Warner and Co., 

Lid require a Sales Executive for their ethical 
pharmaceutical products. The successful applicant will 
he expected shortly to assume the duties of Sales Manager 
Applicants should have had experience of all aspects of 
medical representation and have a good knowledge of 
Planning and control of this type of work Commencing 
salary according to qualification and experience, and will 
be adequate to attract an experienced and enthusiastic 
executive The company has a generous, non-contributory 
pension scheme.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
postions held and salary earned, should be sent to 
Director, William R. Warner and Co. Ltd., Power 
Road, London, W.4, 

UBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER.—The East Midlands 

Division of the National Coal Board requires an 
experienced public relations officer to work from their 
Headquarters at Arnold, near Nottingham 

ihe successful candidate will be required to initiate 
and administer press and public relations work for the 
Division. Previous experience in journalism or public 

lauons is essential. It would be an” advantage if 
some of this experience had been gained with a large 
industrial organisation or similar body. Some public 
speaking may be required. 

Starting salary not less than £1,200 a year. The post 
S superannuable, . 

Applications, as soon as possible, giving full details of 
ake. experience and qualifications, to The Staff Director. 
National Coal Board, East Midlands Division, Sherwood 
Lodge, Arnold, nr. Nottingham, Envelopes and applica- 
ons should be marked S.V.613. 

LATEX CHEMIST or a Chemical Engineer. Con 

siderable experience in Latex or Rubber compounding 
essential. Top-grade man required to supervise control 
laboratory and compounding department of American 
ompany’s Latex dippin lant.——Write or call Mr 
H. S. Bader, Playtex Lud. Port Glasgow, Scotland 
Selephone 41631, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


Applications are inviecd Ay ty — of TWO SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTING — 
a must be Professionally qualified Extensive 
aang Dextemce teaching experience, a University 
pow al — ty to lecture in specialised accounting 
fie een -* co wsidere d additional recommendations. 
om = y attaching to the posts is £1,100 x £50— 
fF annum. pilus. in the case of a married man a 

cost of living allowance which is. at present, £234 per 
annum \ higher initial salary may be paid on the 
grounds of special qualifications or experience here is 
a definite possibility that the salary w ll be supplemented 
by a non-pensionable amount of £100 per annum, subject 
to annual eviev The appointment is sub ect te two 


ycars probat n 1 the first instance 

Applicants are advised to obtain a copy of the 
information sheet (with method of application, etc.) from 
the Sccretar 


’ Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth % Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close in South Africa and 
September WW. 1956 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited from suitably 


London on 


f | qualified persons 
OF appointments to the vacant CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
Durban ’ 

The salary scale attached to the post is £1,400 x £50— 
£1.600 per annum In addition, a temporary cost-of-living 
allowance of £234 per annum will be paid to married 
men only 

Further particulars and information, as to the method 
of application, may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
3%6 Gordon Square. London, W_C.! 
_ The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
South Africa and London. is October 15, 1956 


GOVERNMENT OF BARBADOS 


MANAGER. BARBADOS DEVELOPMENT BOARD. 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited for the above post, at a salary 
of £2.500 per annum Passage cxpenses of the officer 
and family will be paid on appointment and on satis- 
factory completion of engagement, which will be for 
three years in the first imstance, up to a limit of £400 
in cach direction Candidates should have practical 
experience of business administration and finance, and 
be familar with the preparation of statistics and esti- 
mates.—Full particulars of the post may be obtained from 
the Trade Commissioner for the British West Indies, 
British Guiana and British Honduras in the United 
Kingdom, Alexandra House, 31 Kingsway. London, 

C.2, to whom applications should be addressed, so as 
to reach him not later than November 1, 1956 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained-to advise on the selection of 
the 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


for a new Company making mainly transistors 
for home and export markets It will be a 
subsidiary of a large U.S. Company which has 
a high reputation technically. The post will entail 
responsibility for overall direction of the 
Company's activities, including manufacture, 
technical sales and recruitment of qualified 
scientific staff and for the development of the 
Company to several million turnover 

The Managing Director must have a good 
technical background, preferably a degree in 
physics or electrical engineering, and must have 
had management experience, preferably in 
electronics Age round 40 Starting salary to be 
settled by discussion, but probably £3,000-£5,000 


a 

Preliminary inquiries, accompanied by brief 
personal details, are invited No information 
will be passed to our clients without permission 
at interview Please write in confidence to 
H t Roff, Management Selection Limited 
(S.153), 8 Clarges Street. London. W.1 


SALES ADMINISTRATION 


Vacancy occurs (through promotion) at Glasgow 
Branch of progressive company Applications sought 
from young men of intelligence, initiative and tact who 
can fit into a dynamic team Experience of sales plan- 
ning, office procedures and customer contacts an advan- 
tage Attractive salary with good prospects in expanding 
company.—Give full details of career, including present 
salary, in confidence, to Black and Decker Lid 
Personnel Department, Harmondsworth, Middlesex 


EADING FIRM of Management Consultants 

with world-wide connections requires a senior 
man of ability to assist in the development of the 
rapidly growing office methods section of its 
practice Applicants should have at least five 
years’ experience of this work in industry, or 
government, in a senior capacity, and an expert 
knowledge and experience of office machinery and 
equipment Preference will be given to men with 
a university degree, between the ages of 30 and 
40 Starting remuneration, dependent on 
experience, character and initiative, is in the four- 
figure range and increases substantially after a 
period of several months’ training in the 
Company's practice. There is a non-contributory 
superannuation scheme.—Write to Box 49 


ARKETING RESEARCH.—An unusual oppor- 
M tunity exists for a man with some practical Research 
experience to join one of the top ten Advertising 
Agencies to handle the Marketin and Kesearch activities 
of an important client A four-figure salary is envisaged 
for the right man The successful applicant need not 
have been in sole charge of a Research Department, but 
he should know from his own experience how competent 
Research is carried, and the use that is made of it. 
Familiarity with the Niclsen Index would be an advan- 
tage. This is a permanent and progressive appoimmtment 
—Box 493 


759 
LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING ASSISTANT (Research). £530 to £885 
required at Preston Candidates should be university 
graduates with good Honours degree in Economics 
Statistics or related subjects Commencing salary accord- 
img to qualifications and experience 
_ Duties include collation of statistical material and 
investigation of problems connected with population 
industry and housing. 

Applications giving age, qualifications, present 
ment and Salary, experience, etc ind two referees, to 
County Planning Officer. East Chiff County Of 
Preston, by September 3, 1956 


appornt 
ARGE American manufacturing organisation « perating 
in South America require an experienced FINANCI 
EXECUTIVE with wide business hee ver ma ( saiclese 
should be able to investigate numerous types of manufac 
turing Operations and plan a practical development pro- 
gramme The position is in Lima but will involve travel 
to other parts of South American Continent —Applica- 
tions, in strict confidence, to Box J219. c/o ackson's 
54 Old Broad Street, London. E.C.2 

ANAGING DIRECTOR of Libyan subsidiary of 
A large trading and contracting company, former 
Colonial Administrative Officer, ex Major, Arab Legion, 
seeks more promising future for himself and small family 
Salary required, £2,300, with good prospects of director- 
ship of profit-sharing arrangement later Young (39 
years), with plenty of drive, initiative, tact and experience 
in public relations, financial, technical, legal, labour and 
economic problems Knows how to save time and moncy 
Fluent Arabic, some Spanish, French and German. Spare- 
time journalist Sportsman Venue unimportant, but 
would prefer British administered territory or 
Interviews in U.K. difficult until next vear but not 
impossible.—Box 496 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HENDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
: THE BURROUGHS, HENDON. N.W.4 
SHORT RESIDENTIAL COURSES IN MANAGEMENT 
- STUDIES at 
The County Residential Centre, Battle of Britain House, 
Northwood, Middlesex 
Monday, October 22nd-Friday, October 26th 
COMMUNICATIONS : The presentation of informa- 
tion; effective speech; preparation of reports 
Monday. November 19th-Friday. November 30th 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT Management Principles 
and Practice; Personnel Administration; Introduc- 
tion to Work Study; Communications 
Monday, February 4th-Friday. March Ist 
Introduction to Management Studies—suitable for 
Junior Executives and Management Trainees 
Nature of Management; Introduction to financial 





and cost accounting; evolution of industrial 
Organisation; economic aspects of industry and 
commerce 


For further particulars apply to the Principal (HENdon 
6061) 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED © 


The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be 
closed from September 6 to 19. 1956, both days inclusive 
By Order of the Board, 

Vv. C. W. RAMPTON. Secretary 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, London. E.C.3 
August 22, 1956 


HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics. Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 
Service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE | 
B.Sc.(ECON.)} DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees : instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hali 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ABRE-RATTLING AND STERLING.—Are you 
reading Sir Oscar Hobson's down-to-ground com- 
mentaries in The Banker” His latest article is outspoken 
about the Government's Suez policy. and then flanks an 
editorial in speculating sagely about the implications for 
sterling and the national economy 
THE BANKER’s September issuc, third in its attractive 
new display, offers as usual a varied fare What Next in 
the Mortgage Market?, by Harold Cowen Britain and 
European Free Trade ; Are Australia’s Cuts Permanent ? 
a novel article on the growth and finances of “ House 
publications, and a study of how the credit squeeze has 
affected life assurance Price 2s. 6d. monthly, from 
bookstalls. or a specimen copy from 9 EF. Poultry. London, 
E.C.2 


B.Sc.(ECON.). LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 


without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce of 


industry, government or municipal _Posts The College 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees Prospectus of U.C ¢ Courses for 


London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


TRANSLATIONS 


Economics, Commerce and Trade For translations 
consult the Margaret Allan Translation Service, 31 Little 
Horton Lane, Bradford. ‘Phone : 22209 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law. Accouatancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, cxport, Com 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects. —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 


Hongkong : £7 
Egypt: £5.5s. 


India & Ceylon : £6 


Europe (except Poland) 
Gibralrar, Malea : £3.15s. 


: : £6 lraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. indies : £7.15: 
— poet 6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. Sudan : £5.10s. 
japan : £9 Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 


Malaya : £6.15s. 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


a : : ; Cc lished y THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp 
: ; ais : . p Lip. Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by 
a a. _ y Pan cues Leadon, SW. Postage on this issue: Inland 3d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, September 1, 1956. 
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Part of the new Acid Plant at 
Cockle Creek, New South Wales. 


THE EXPANSION of land under grass in New South Wales, and the parallel increase 
in the demand for fertilisers to enrich the new pasturages, has stepped up the 
demand for sulphuric acid in the production of superphosphates. 
C.Z.C. has built this additional acid plant rated at 35,000 tons a year as part of 
its programme for developing the natural resources of Australia. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
37 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 + 95 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, C.1 + 360 ST. JAMES ST. WEST, MONTREAL ! 








